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New and Progressive. 


READING CARDS. 


The purpose of these Reading Cards through the accompanying book of in 
structions, is to furnish both teachers and pupils with a practical means for rapid 
and successful progress from the first lessons in reading. They supplement the 


blackboard introduction, lead the pupils to habits of individual attention to the and 


lessons, prepare them to hold and use books properly, present an orderly method 
of procedure in the various steps of learning to read, and secure the attainment 
of a manner of reading that is both natural and instructive. They prepare the 
pupils for an early and intelligent use of reading-books, and thus economize the 


ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


grades, from 


Normal Readers. 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 
Principal of Penna. State Normal School, Lock Haven. 
These Neaders were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
. When teaching in the various 
the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 
the wants of the different grades, and these Reapers are the result of this 


experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 
proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 


THEY ARE BEAUTUFULE 
HAVE CLEAR TYPE, AND 


Th are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nicel graded, 
who have used them are highly pleased with the — —̃ by their 
Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


New Spellers. 


time of both children and teacher, 


The book of directions gives full instructions for using the Cards in ways 
that will lead to excellent results in reading, skill in spelling, and distinctnes, 
of enunciation through a practical knowledge of phonics. 


PRICES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


From Blackboard to Books, 


Reading Cards, First and Second Sets, per set, ‘ 


654 ets. 
18 cts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., Publishers, 


763 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, N. 


E. Agent, 


35 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


tains onl 


many of them being in script. 


critical marks. 


y selected for this work. 


By G. BUCK WALTER, 
Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustra and con- 
familiar words, systematically arranged A = lessons, 


in easy progressive 


THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
onounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 


ww number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 


Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
900 Chestnut St, 


NEW VORK: 
14 & 16 Astor Place. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILL: 
109 Wabash Ave. 


LESSONS THE HUMAN BODY. 


BY ORESTES M. BRANDS, A.M., Paterson, N. J. . 
This Book has 270 pages, and gives 55 pages to Stimulants and Narcotics,—more than is found in any other 
book now before the educational public. The subjects are presented in an easy, plain, and familiar manner, and with 


PHYSIOLOGY 


AND 


AYGIENE. 


Introduction and Mailing price, | 


50 cents. 


as little technicality as possible. 


Tun Book 1s Beaurirutty ILLUsTRAT RD, AND Hanpsomety Bounp. It is the cheapest of all Physiologies, 
and is just the book for any teacher who wants to prepare for this study,—now required by law in several 


States. IT Is THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY THAT IS ADAPTED TO 


RAMMAR SCHOOL WORK 


Recommended by the most eminent Physicians, Teachers, and friends of temperance, it should be in every school. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENCY, DUBUQUE, IA 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Session will open Jury 7, and will close Avaust 16, lasting six weeks. It is the aim of the Institute to teach German, French, Elocution, and Music, and to 
prepare Teachers of Language for work in their classes. The Saratoga Summer School endeavors to be helpful to such teachers as desire to spend their vacation in this 
most beautiful and health-giving place, or to such as will devote a part of the summer vacation to improvement, pleasure, and recreation. THe EXPENSES FOR THE STU- 
DENTS ARE VERY MODERATE. Address, for circulars, containing full particulars, 


— — 


BOOKS FOR 


Politics for Young Americans, 
By CuaRies Nonbnorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cts. 
It would be difficult to find for 


— 


What Social Classes Owe.to Bach. Other, 


By WILLIAM GAA SUMNER, Professor of Political 
— Social Science in Tale College. 16mo, cloth, 
cents, 


The social life of America would be immeasurably 
the healthier if each one of our citizens could be in- 
to carry the book about with him 
Sumner g ves clear, pointed, and powerful utterance 


LD 


THE TIMES. 


French and German Socialism in Modern Times. 


By Rionarp T. Evy, Ph. D., Ac inte Pr. fessor 
of Political Economy in the Johns-Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Lecturer on Political Economy in Cor- 
nell University. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

tation be recommended as 
— Bulletin. 


— 


~The ABC of Finance ; 


On, THE MONEY AND LABOR QUESTIONS TA 
MILIARLY EXPLAINED TO COMMON PEO- 


PLE, IN SHORT AND EASY LESSONS. BV 


Simon Newooms, LL.D, author of “ Popular As- 
tronomy,” &. mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


Pror. SIGMON M. STERN, 


27 East 44TR Srreet, New York. 


— 
— 


Harper’s Guide - Book to Europe 
and the East. By W. PEMBROKE FRTRIDGE, 
With Maps and Plans. In 3 vols. The volumes 
sold separately. I2mo, Leather, $3.00 per volume. 
a” New Edition just ready. 

Vol. I., Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 

Holland. 


Vol. II., „ A Italy, Sicily, and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Turkey, Greece. 


Vol. III., Switzerland, Tyrol, De mark, Norway 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, and 


California: For Tourists and Settlers. 
By NORDHOFF. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Colorado. New Colorado and the Santa 
Fé Trail, By A. A.Hayns,Jr. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Any of the above works sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price 


Guide-Books for Summer Travel. 


New England Coast, Nooks and Corners 
of the. By SAMUEL A. DRAKE. Illustrated. $3.50. 


White Mountains, The Heart of the. 


By A, DRAKE. Illustrated by W. Hami. 
TON GIBSON, author of Pastoral Days,“ „Highways 
and Byways,” Tourists’ Edition. $3 00. 


Camp Life in the Woods. By W. 
HAMILTON GInsox, author of “ Pastoral Days,“ 
&c. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Egypt to Palestine. By Rev. 8. C. 
BARTLETT. $3.50. - 


Mexico. Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces. By W. H. Bisnor. Illustrated. $2.00, 
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the book is just of that sort which is most needed by,the | 
young America of to-day.— Boston Commonwealth. 
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H WALMSLEY & E. B. BENJAMIN, mporTER AND BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


MANUF'’R OF 
Manuf"ing NEW YORK. General School Furnishers, 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. |x. 19 nona street, xew van. 


MICROSCOPES, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatas, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
and all Accessories and Out- — : 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
191 Greeaw 
„ | Larve new J. & H. BERGHE 


time re | Kx S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Mention this paper. 


& Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


4 NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chentlonl The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Dass, 
CHERIC Manufacturers of the 
—ͤ— — Improved Eureka Liquid Siating. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
COLLEGES, B 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
SCHOOLS, and and J 
LABORATORIES n Improved School Apparatus for every department. 


upplied with the Send for descriptive circulars. 
=o at the a oy BAKER, PRATT & o., 
404 cow 


Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
385 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


CHEAPEST, Mos r DURABLE, BEST 
Indorsed by all — — and — wherever used. BOOK SLATES.— 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address DELIGHTED 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. Silicate Book Slates 


a = because they are light, noiseless, and durable; have a 
7 fine, smooth, beautiful surface, easily erased; bound in 
2 S +A fine black cloth; attractive in appearance; will wear for 
7 8 ears. All the children in the public schools of New 
. _ — -*- ork city and Philadelphia have them. Parents make 


STEEL PENS. 


. a mistake in allowing their children to carry a ym | 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, Woy 


a r If your stationer has not got them, 
the 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD ALL DEALERS nmousszous me WORLD. 11 r., New Ton. 
BLACK DIAMOND SLAriNd. 
Switable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific us. BLACKBOARDS. 


S28 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 32 Hawley Street, Boston Mass. IF YOU WANT YOU WANT 


MANOUFAOTUBERS OF “The most popular and satis- 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished factory Corset, as regards 


School Furniture, including Chairs, Settees, ad Teachers’ Desks 
8 12 * i 2 1112 298 MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
388 28 : LATEST IMPROVED DESK AND PATENT NOISELESS CORSET 
BEM! REVOLVING OHAIR, And SKIP" SUPPORTER. 
the present style of Wor 
385 228 FOY, HARMON & CO., Now Haven, Conn. 
12 220 SILK BANNERS 
22832 J 
J. & R. LAMB, New Vonx, 
be 59 Carmine Street. 
122 
184 8 tor DECORATION of DAY and BUM. 
2 * DAY SCHOOLS, 250 
ce ‘AZLSITTVOM H 1 2 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. ‘IBERAL INDUCEMENTS, PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Agents Wanted. 


ANTED 8 or 
300 or 
TEACHERS of enterprise to operate as GEN- 
ERAL AGENTS! and train others to intro. 


4 — duce a new work of remarkable merit and great sale- 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOL USE. bit. Positions are worth 61.000 to § 

Writes piack at once, and does thicken or corrode annum. of experience, 
pens For everywhere. le success, age UBBARD Br0s., Pubs., 79 Milk 
425 ux 75 John Street, New York. | Street, Boston. ” 445 tt 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
M WEST TROY, N. V., BELLS OUR HOME DOCTOR. 
and other bells; 80, Chimes and Peals, by M. B. 


McShane Bell Found titled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
Manufacture those celebrated red and $2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


PICTORIAL 


Estey Organs, . Scheels, Colleges, &c. 461 tf 81 — BROTHERS, HOLMAN’S 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, Co. Baltimore: 1d. FAMILY BIBLE 
601 Wasuineton Sr. Boston, Mass. can make $3 to $15 day intro. | Comtaiming both versions of the New Testament, with 
’ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDA, GENTS — Cash Vand ‘Males the Parables of our Lord and Saviour, handsomely illus- 
8 of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches busineess , rom | trated with 10 full-page Engravings. Our Bibles con 

le. B 

A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, WARKANTED. Sout Pree’ all particulars by mall” Adddrem 2,000 pages, 2,500 “Fine 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. 0 0 H. W. PAMPHILON, Pubr, 30 Bond St., New York.| PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, elegant desigus, 


Dlustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 


handsomely bound. Extra inducements offered 
6 . six energetic Agents, Illustrated catalogue sent on ap- 
of Home Study.” Price, $2.00 Free 60-page book lllustrating game, tricks, A: PRIZ Feoelve free acostly bore | plication, A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia. 
W. J. KNOWLTON, a NASON & 00., 120 Palton N. N. F. , which will help all, of either sex, 


NaTURAL History Srors, more money right away than anything else in this Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
4 cow 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON, | Our Educational Portraits are Gems. | Li once addres & Oo, Augusta, Mane, PLAYS Chicago, — Gate 
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Notes 
Teach ble Teachers 


rance. Six hours, or at most seven hours’ work a day, 
five days in the week, forty weeks in the year, is more 
than enough.—Southwestern Journal of Ed. 


— What is needed is such a course of study, as by its 
discipline and generous culture shall, to some degree at 


least, fit one for any calling which, on mature reflection, 
may seem most congenial and obligatory.— The Advance. 


America’s NxRDSs.— We are copying the methods 
of England and Germany in our schools. Their motive 
in teaching is to make good laborers of the common 


be dwarfed or overstrained ; while knowledge is simply 
furnishing facts and truths as materials and elements 
for rational thoughts. One of the first, if not the high- 
est, aim in education should be to lead a child to think 
and reflect, to govern and control himself. Until this 
is learned, but little that is valuable is accomplished. 
The primary truth should be persistently taught in 
every school, that self-reliance and self-control form the 


only substantial basis of a noble character, and that it 
is upon the energy of will, developed and invigorated 
by careful training, and wisely directed, that success in 


South Carolina and Her , people; to keep them, if possible, from thinking. We lif inl * 
Editor's tional Association Notes.......-........ 818| want to teach our children to think; we want every boy 


Nat Edu 
. .... 243 to be a sovereign, and by-and-by, every girl.— J. V. Marx Trxachzns.—No school secures the best train- 
ing whose corps of teachers does not include a due pro- 
Now THE ABUSES OF A TEXT-BOOK are less deleterious upon Portion of both men and women. This remark is no re. 
aue the pupils than the abuses of oral teaching, although it flection on the lady teachers, unless it is a reflection to 


Publishers Notes 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
[Died in Boston, Feb, 2, 1884. 


BY NORA PERRY. 


Along the streets one day with that ewift tread 
He walked a living king,—then, *‘ He is dead,“ 
The whisper flew from lip to lip, while still 
Sounding within our ears the echoing thrill 

Of his magician’s voice, we seemed to hear, 

In notes of melody ring near and clear. 


So near, so clear, men cried, *‘ It cannot be! 

It was but yesterday he spoke to me; 

But yesterday we saw him move along, 

His head above the crowd, swift-paced and strong; 
But yesterday his plan and purpose sped, 

It cannot be to-day that he is dead.“ 


A moment thas, half-dazed, men met and spoke, 

When first the sudden news upon them broke: 

A moment more, with sad acceptance turned 

To face the bitter truth that they had spurned. 

Friends said through tears, How empty seems the town!“ 
And warring critics laid their weapons down. 


He had his faults, they said, but they were faults 
Of head and not of heart,—his sharp assaults 

Flung seeming heedless from his quivering bow, 
Aud heedless striking either friend or foe, 

Were launched with eyes that saw not foe or friend, 
But only shining far, some goal or end 


That, compassed once, should briag God’s saving grace 
To purge and purify the human race. 

The measure that he meted out he took, 

And blow for blow received without a look, 

Without a sigh of conscious hurt or hate, 

To stir the tranquil calmness of his state. 


Born on the heights, and in the purple bred, 

He chose to walk the lowly ways instead, 

That he might lift the wretched, and defend 
The rights of those who languished for a friend. 
So many years he spent in listening 

To these sad cries of wrong and suffering, 


It was not strange, perhaps, he thought the right 
Could never live upon the easeful height; 

Nor strange, indeed, that slow suspicion grew 
Against the class whose tyrannies he knew, 

Bat bitter aad unsparing as his speech, 

He meant alone the evil deed to reach. 


No hate of persons winged his fiery shaft, 
He had no hatred but for cruel craft 

And selfish measurements, where human Might 
Bore down upon the immemorial Right. 

Ev’n while he dealt his bitterest blows at power, 
No bitterness that high heart could devour. 


How at the last this great heart conquered all, 

We know who watched above his sacred pall,— 

One day a living king he faced a crowd 

Of critic foes; over the dead king bowed 

A throng of friends whom yesterday were those 

Who thought themselves, and whom the world thought, foes. 


—Congregationalist, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
— It is no business of the schools what the children 
do at home. Phila, Record. 
— As a study in rhetoric, Shakespeare is the best.— 
W. Preston Johnson, La. 
_— Cram stuffs up a pupil in early life, but emaciates 
him in after life. Therefore. Education iat. 


— If it is desirable to make a man contented with a 
hard and hungry lot, then it is folly to educate his mind. 
—The San Franciscan. 


— The public notion that any man or woman can do 
good work teaching ten hours a day, is borne of igno- 


is a favorite topic for essays and ridicule by immature 
teachers. It is far less harmfal for the pupil to repeat 


language not fully understood than to sit comparatively 
idle half the time, and listless under the teacher’s talk 
the other half.—Practical Teacher. 


Sonoort Pronunoration. — We have often heard it 
said “you can tell she’s a schoolma’am by the way she 
talks,” and we have regretted it. It cannot be denied 
that a superficial use of the dictionary and the prev- 


alence of a silly idea that the usage of our best speak- 
ers is not entitled to recognition, have made too many 
of our teachers affected.“ — Ad. Weekly, Ind. 


Less Hastx.—Kindergarten enthusiasts would not 
allow children to learn to read and write until they were 
seven or eight years of age. We would not wait so 
long as that; but we are confident that children would 
gain in intelligence, in the long run, if we were not in 
such a hurry to teach them the three R’s.—School 
Guardian, Eng. 

— The drill sergeant can produce in a given time 
certain patent and valuable results; but under his drill 
moral results are rare, and hardly contemplated. A per- 
fect drill and a low morality are quite compatible. And 
so it may be in the school, if there do not stand before 


the mind of the teacher a lofty ideal of training, to fall 
beneath which would be humiliating failure.—Dr. H. 
Callenwood, Scotland. 


Strupy, not Puay.—A well-regulated school-room is 
not a play-house. The westhetic'tendencies of the new 
education are well enough in their way and place, but 
the frame does not make the picture, and polish does not 
change the nature of the wood it ornaments. Behind 
all the glamour and gloss of adornment there is the true 
character with its standard of worth, its qualities of 
wear and toughness which can only come from hard, 
patient, faithful work. It would be a terrible calamity 
to expend all the efforts of education in producing only 
superficial glitter and a specious, plausible mask behind 
which was the true face simpering with folly or stolid 
with insensibility—La. Journal of Ad. 

Ax EssENTIAL ConpitT10n.—The disciplinary effect 
of a study may be seen in its bearing on a special mode 
of mental activity, as the memory or the reason; or it 
may raise the whole tone of the spirit without lending 
a special invigoration to any one part. In other words, 
the disciplinary value of a subject may be either specific 
or tonic; and all real culture subjects must have this 
tonic disciplinary value. So, though geography, liter- 
ature, and history have but a moderate practical value, 
and are mainly “memory subjects,” still they hold a 


high rank in a liberal course of study by virtue of their 
tonic disciplinary value, They are the culture subjects 


par excellence.— W. H. Payne. 

Epvucation RNOWII DSR. — It cannot be too 
often urged, nor too emphatically impressed upon 
every teacher, that there is a marked difference be- 
tween education and knowledge. Education, in its true 
sense, is developing and strengthening all the faculties 


of the youthful mind in perfect harmony, so that none 


say that, as in other characteristics, so in the matter of 
pedagogical functions, they are not possessed of all that 
belong to the human race, both men and women. 
In many respects women are superior as teachers, and if 
it were decreed that the common schools should be 
intrusted exclusively to one sex, ladies no doubt have 
more of the qualifications needed for the trust. We 
hear much of the boasted superiority of German schools, 


and it is generally admitted that their excellence is 
largely due to the greater number of male teachers em- 
ployed. Even in Spain I see thata recent teachers’ con- 
vention held at Madrid registered 827 men present, and 
205 women. In a New England teachers’ meeting the 
ratio of men varies little from that of a ladies’ sewing- 
circle.—Supt. G. A. Littlefield, R. I. 


THE YOUNG LADY AND THE SMALL BOY 
BY A. D. MAYO, 


Plato says, A boy is the wildest of all wild beasts ;” 
and it cannot be denied that there is a good deal in one 
side of Young America to justify the estimate of the 
Grecian sage. But there is “a balm in Gilead” for 
every human bruise. Providence has given us the nat- 
ural remedy for the Small Boy disease, in the Big Girl. 
The small boy is the natural tyrant of the little girl, but 
the big girl always has “the inside track with the bad 
little boy. After all, nobody in the world, neither papa 
nor mamma, pedagogue nor parson, even policeman, is 
half so influential with the average boy under 14, as his 
big sister, pretty cousin, or youngish maiden aunt. 
There is about each of these dear creatures, if really su- 
perior, a flavor of the infinite grace and glory of maiden- 
hood which captures every boy who is not a brute, and 
leads him, a willing captive, in silken bonds of beauty, 
truth, and love. Noearthly being, not even the mother, 
is so near the small boy as the maiden older than him- 
self, yet drawn to him by the subtle sympathy of a 
youthful spirit. If truly womanly in culture, character, 
and manner, she bends above the boy with a gracious 
superiority, to which he bows with the highest instinct 
of the manhood to which he aspires. Unconsciously he 
presents the best of himself to her; his jealousy of re- 
straint is not aroused in her presence; and, through 
that turbulent period, when he is a trial even to the 
mother that bore him, he is most easily lead and wisely 
guided by this potent spell. 

Dear girls, you do not half realize that your finest 
opportunity to stamp yourselves on the coming society, 
and shape the Nation’s new life, is this providential re- 
lation to the small boy. Begin, today, to indulge your 
own selfish desire to be left to yourselves; drive away 
this rough and dreadful little rascal that breaks in upon 
your girl-parties, musses your fiae apparel, sees through 
your little shams, disturbs the reading-circle, and injects 
a war-whoop into your piano lesson, and you may have 
your little feminine world all to yourself for a few years. 
Meanwhile, you have done your part to fix that boy’s 


ideal of womanhood ; to make him despise her as selfish, 
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frivolous, and unworthy the serious companionship of 
the upper story of his manhood. Deprived of that pe- 
culiar guidance you might acquire, he grows up into 
that very peculiar style of young man who goes about 
his business, his pleasures, and his plans in life with 
perfect unconcern to the opinions of his young-lady 
friends, and marries the woman who is content to be 
the “annex” of his majesty and the slave of his obsti- 
nate and whimsical manhood. When young ladies tell 
us they “ have no influence over young men,” we know 
that means that they have neglected their greatest op- 
portunity to be the best friend of their little brothers, 
and surround themselves with a circle of devout admir- 
ers among the small boys. Dr. Johnson said, “ A Scotch- 
man is a capital fellow if caught early.” The secret of 
woman’s influence over man is for the superior young 
woman to work upon the boys, as sister, teacher, always 
the dearest friend, of the man that is to be. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOL.—(IIT) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 


Air.—( Continued.) 
[See JouRNAL, April 10.) 

Teacher.—How many of you, now, find it as easy to 
breathe through your nose, as it was yesterday to do it 
through the mouth. Very few of you, I see, raise your 
hands in answer. Well, what seems to be the dif- 
ficulty ? . 

Pupil.—It is easy enough, if I could only think of it. 

.— That is just the trouble with most of us; we do 
not think enough, and as a result we are constantly 
leaving things that belong to one organ of our bodies to 
be performed by some other, and before we are aware 
the whole system suffers from the want of a little 
thought. We breathe through the mouth instead of 
the nose, and the cold air, rushing in before partially 
heated, as it would be if taken in properly, irritates 
throat and lungs, and just in that proportion overworks 
and distresses them. Dust and impurities of the air 
add to this, and render those organs even more sensi- 
tive than before. Wedo not chew our food properly, 
leaving the work that should be easily done by the 
teeth, to be performed by the over-worked, and gener- 
ally overloaded, stomach. I will not stop now to men- 
tion others, for today I was to tell you more about how 
to breathe. (At the “silent signal“ all rise) 

Now jill your lungs. Take in just as much air as 
you can. More, more, more. There, now expel it. 
Let out all that you can. Now try this when you go 
home to-night. Get a tape-measure, or a string, and 
have some one pass it around your chest when the lungs 
are full; have it done again when they are empty, and 
the difference will be your lung-expansion. Some of 
you will find two or three inches; many of you, espe- 
cially the girls, will not make the difference of an inch, 
owing partly to a wrong system of dressing, which will 
come up hereafter. You will find it quite interest- 
ing if you choose to watch the increase of lung-expan- 
sion. Make a note, in a blank-book, of your first 
measurement. Then keep up the experiment of full, 
deep breathing every day, and at the end of a month 
measure again, and record it. I notice that many of 
you, especially the girls again, do not breathe much be- 
low the chest. This is wrong. Get your breath from 
the lower part of your trunk all that you can. One 
other thing I want to speak of right here. You can- 
not get a full breath in a cramped, doubled-up position. 
Stand erect ; sit erect; hold up your head, and keep 
your chin and shoulders thrown well back, to give your 
lungs room to work in. 

P. — I don't see what the chin has to do with 
breathing. 

.— Very much. I am glad you mentioned it. Now 
all of you please hold your chins well back,—so. How 
many of you felt your shoulders going back at the same 
time? Nearly all. Now try it again, and just watch 
how almost unconsciously you straighten your entire 
spine at the same time. That is good. I see you look 
pleased at the discovery. It isa trifle to remember, but 
many other things are governed by it, more or less. 
Remember this,—when at your desks, particularly when 
writing, do not stoop. Sit back as far as possible in your 


seats, with chin and shoulders thrown back to give your 
lungs free play. And now, before you sit again, I want to 
test your power of breathing. You may be so circum- 
stanced, some time, that your very life will depend on 
the control you have over your breath, and it is only by 
practice that you gain power in anything. When I 
give the next signal you may all fill your lungs as full 
as possible,—with closed mouths,—and see how long 
you can make that amonnt of air serve you without re 
newing. I will time you, and as fast as you find your- 
selves beginning to inspire again, you may be seated, 
and I will tell you how long it has been. (Signal.) 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen sec- 
onds! Jane, you did very well, much better than some 
of the boys. You may each make a minute of this in 
your blank-booke, and in a month from now we will see 
what progress we have made. 

A few more words about “air,” and then we will 
take up our second great necessity, “food.” How many 
of you ever go to sleepin church? A few hands are 
raised, I see; but perhaps more of you have seen some 
one else do it? Ah, now I see all your hands! Well, 
this is not all owing to dull sermons, or stupid listeners. 
Much of it is from the want of pure air. So many peo- 
ple in so small a space will soon use up all the oxygen, 
and at the same time give off carbonic-acid gas with 
every outward breath. The effect of the impure, or, as 
we say, “ vitiated” air, shows itself first in drowsiness. 
It it ended here, it would be well; but it does not. It 
goes all through our system, and produces headaches, 
lung troubles, and fevers: not all at once, but gradu- 
ally. I saw a young lady faint in chapel one morning, 
when I was at boarding-school; and the doctor who 
was called to attend her said that it was due entirely 
to want of good ventilation in the chapel. It was a 
cold morning, the janitor had been a little slow about 
his work, and on coming to this room, found he 
must hurry to get it ready for us, and so paid no atten- 
tion to the first real necessity. If he had only known 
it though, it is much easier to heat a well-ventilated 
room than one that is not. You remember that I told 
you to try breathing into a jar or wide-mouthed bottle, 
and then holding a lighted match in it. The carbonic 
acid present will not allow the match to burn,—so in a 
room where the air has been vitiated, and even life 
ceases if the air becomes too heavy with it. This once 
happened in an emigrant-ship. The poorer ones were 
all crowded into one room and the hatchways closed, 
and when opened but very few were living. Perhaps 
you have heard of the Black Hole of Calcutta; if not, 
look it up in the cyclopsedia and read about it. 

Now, how many of you find yourselves dull, stupid, 
perhaps “headachy,” in the morning? Why, nearly 
all of you! Iam surprised! After a good night’s rest 
you should waken refreshed and bright. Try opening 
your windows, ever so little, to-night when you go to 
bed, and tell me to-morrow if you find any difference. 
What is it, Theodore ? 

Theodore.—My mother would not let me do that. 
She says the night air is not good for me. 

7T.—It isn’t if it is loaded with air that you have 
breathed and rebreathed over and over again. Night 
air is the only air we can have at night; and the purer 
it is, the better for us. Iam so much accustomed to 
clean air myself, that I cannot feel easy to go to bed 
with my window entirely closed. 


P.—I thought you said the impure air in church 
made us go to sleep. 

7.—Yes; but is not a natural, healthy sleep. It 
does not renew the strength and repair the waste that 
is constantly going on in our bodies. It is more of the 
nature of decay or death ; for, sooner or later, we should 
die if left to breathe air that has already been used for 
that purpose. And that reminds me to say some- 
thing else. How many of you know whether or not 
your beds are aired every day? A few of the girls do, 
I see, and all of you can if you choose. Throw off all 
the blankets and coverlets as soon as you get out of it. 
Take off the pillows, and, as soon as you are ready to 
leave the room, open the doors and windows wide. It 
will only take a few minutes every day, but it may add 
years to your life. 

P.—How can it? 


7.—The quantity of watery vapor given off by the 
lungs varies from 16 to 20 ounces.* Divide this by 
the number of hours you stay in bed and you will see 
how much has been absorbed by the bed and clothing, 
and that, therefore, they need purifying before re-using. 
The same is true of your personal clothing. The pores 
of your skin (you may come to my desk after school 
and put your finger under my microscope to examine 
the pores) are found all over your body. Through these 
is constantly passing à vapor, or, as we call it when 
flowing freely, “perspiration,” amounting in a grown 
person to nearly two pounds per days Unless 
this is counteracted by means of pure air, allowed to 
circulate freely through the clothing, it becomes a means 
of ill-health, in a greater or less degree, in proportion 
to the amount of waste. I think I must stop now, but 
some of this will come up again when we discuss 
“clothing.” 


1 Hatchinson’s Physiology and Hygiene, p. 132. 
2 Hitchcock’s Anatomy and Physiology, p. 255. 
8 Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Physiology, p. 73. 


STORY - TELLING. 


That everything has an influence for good or evil is 
unquestionable. If, as you may think, there be such a 
thing as a neutral influence, that must beevil; for where 
every moment ought to count either for hearty, useful 
play, or equally hearty work, time passed of which the 
result is neutral must be lost, for it should have been 
pronouncedly good. 

Do not think by this that I mean that we should 
dose ourselves or others, child or adult, strictly watch- 
ing to see that there is some definite gain of knowledge 
to every moment. 

A good game of blind-man’s buff, where gentle kind- 
liness is present through the scramble, where selfish- 
ness is a stranger, has a decidedly good influence, though 
a different one from the thoughtful consideration of 
some mental problem. Just as diverse are the results as 
the causes. 

Our time is God’s; though given to us freely and 
without restriction, the results should be such as would 
make a grateful return to Him. Every small or great, 
menial or noble, action of our lives has some influence 
upon this return, 

In our work of education how great is the impor- 
tance of this truth! How we should watch and study, 
rightly to regard it in our work with the little ones. 
In kindergarten, family, or school, how frequent are the 
little matters neglected, little offences and clouds care- 
lessly treated, little spaces during the change of exer- 
cises lost, which without strain might be made great 
opportunities ; — great, inasmuch as everything which 
has todo with the formation of character is great,— 
great to the educator who learns to look at every detail 
in his work under the microscope of careful thought. 


In this light we would introduce the common subject 
of story-telling. What an inroad we have here into 
the minds and hearts of our children! So certain is 
the appetite for their pleasure that we cannot be too 
careful how we satisfy it. Even in kindergarten, where 
we hope it is rare (we know it to be only rare) to find 
stories so exciting or morbid as to give real mental dys- 
pepsia, they are too often of an aimless, spiritless char- 
acter, leaving no germ of good or truth ready for growth, 
nothing but afew minutes passed. (The word is fitting, 
and we feel it will come home to many a conscientious, 
willing worker.) : 

Our educational principles are the only true guide in 
this matter, as in all others: “From the known to the 
unknown.” In education, what we want is to make 
clear impressions, deepening into perceptions until they 
become conceptions. 

Everything enters the mind through the senses; 
therefore the little child only really appreciates what is 
more or less similar to its own experience. From the 
simple to the complex can be applied so readily that 
explanation seems unnecessary. The child has not yet 
experienced the complex, therefore he cannot conceive 
it. No more can he digest a complex mental meal than 
he could a complex physical meal. 

Our first deduction, then, is to tell simple stories of 
known things. Let us see, now, what workcan be done 
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by such story-telling,—what, that is desirable, can be 
cultivated: 1. Sympathy. 2. Discrimination of judg- 
ment. 3 Observation. 4. Concentration. 

Guarding against undue ascendancy in any direction, 
encouraging the children to consider, suggest, and in- 
we can greatly increase the usefulness of this 


tersperse, 
pleasure to them. 
It does not seem wise to tell many stories. Have a 


few purely fine ones, and repeat them, each time dwell- 
ing on a new point, adding fresh ones at intervals. 

Allow the children to take active part. Without 
this the work cannot have its full influence for good. 
Bring them into sympathy with animals by stories of 
their lives. 

Lead them to watch for stories in their own lives and 
the lives of those about them, and then help them to 
relate to you and their little companions, as you have 
done to them. 

We feel that this part of your work has been some- 
what slighted; that it has not been given the place 
which belongs to it. At least a little extra considera- 
tion will show us whether or not this is true; whether, 
without taking any more time for story-telling than we 
do already, we cannot make our stories more useful in 


our work with the children. 
A KINDERGARTNER. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


BY CHAS, r. KING, LEWIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


XIIL.—APPARATUS. 


(Continued from p. 276, Nov. 1, 1883: p. 358, Dec. 6, 1883; p. 373, Dec. 13, 
1883; p. 37, Jan. 17, 1884; p. 196, March 27, 1884 ) 


In the “Arrangement of Topics in Classes,” presented 
in the last four articles, we have specified certain charts, 
outline maps, etc., which have proved to be helpful in 
imparting a knowledge of geography, or in awaking an 
interest in the study among the pupils. In this article 
the use, preparation, and cost of some of this apparatus, 
will be explained. 

It is not expected every teacher will at once furnish 
himself with all the helps suggested, much less obtain 
from his school board, or read, the first year, all the 
books catalogued. These lists are made as compre- 
hensive as possible in order that selections may be made 
suitable to variety of tastes and change of circumstances. 
Every teacher is, however, strongly urged to try some 
one of the helps mentioned, that he may learn from his 
own experience, the wonderful interest aroused by the 
simplest object, map, picture, or chart. 

One day a poorly dressed boy handed his teacher a 
unique advertisement of the “Rock Island Route in 
the form of a first-class passenger ticket around the 
world, supposed to be issued by the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific Railroad, containing nineteen coupons, show- 
ing in large letters the important places on the route 
and their distances from one another. This simple strip 
of paper afforded the teacher an opportunity for a ten- 
minute talk on, and study of, “a trip round the world 
in ninety days.” (See Round the World in 124 Days, 
by R. W. Leyland, 1880: Bates Hall, 2265.67.) The 
class traced the route in ink upon Mercator’s map, and 
added the distances from place to place to find the cir- 
cumference of the globe by actual travel. That class 
became so interested in the exercise that it is not 
likely ever to forget how the world is to-day circum- 
navigated. 

Advertisements that can be obtained for the asking 
often contain plans, maps, or pictures of immense value 
in the school, room. John James & Sons issue a little 
advertisement of their celebrated needles, containing as 
good a picture of Shakespeare’s house as one often sees. 
Davis, Sacker & Perkins, wholesale grocers at 5 Haver. 
hill street, Boston, Mass., will send to teachers, upon 
application, their set of colored cards, showing the nat- 
ural tree and fruit of the different spices. Jackson & 
Co., gentlemen’s hatters, 59 Tremont street, Boston, 
present their patrons and friends with an envelope con- 
taining twelve excellent pictures of the various buildings 
in Harvard University. 

In teaching the United States great help is obtained 
by showing the class a variety of maps, such as can be 

Procured free from the different railroad companies. 


Teachers will do well to send for the following: Chicago 
& Northwestern; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul,—all having their main 
offices in Chicago; Northern Pacific (Charles S. Fee, 
general agent St. Paul, Minn.); Grand Trunk (Mon- 
treal, Canada); Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé (Kansas 
City). The generous free offer to teachers by the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad, of their very fine “Standard 
Time” map should not be neglected (James Charlton, 
agent, Chicago). 

Transfer maps, the invention of Charles F. Adams, 
of the Worcester Normal School, are very helpful, and 
easily made in the following manner: Trace from a 
good wall map, the desired size, the map of a country; 
as, for instance, that of the United States, with all the 
State boundaries, rivers, mountains, lakes, etc.; produce 
this upon a large sheet of manilla paper, reversing the 
sides so the eastern boundary,—the New England States, 
etc.,—will be on the left and California on the right, 
north being still at the top. For permanence mark the 
lines in ink, then line in heavily with common colored 
crayons, using the brightest colors,—blue for the coast, 
green for the mountains, red for the boundaries of the 
States, etc. Then moisten the blackboard with a wet 
cloth, and press the crayoned map upon the moistened 
surface. Upon removal a perfectly formed map will be 
seen, only needing to be lined in to make it stand out 
more emphatically. The manilla paper thus prepared 
can be used over and over again by occasional renewals 
of the crayon. In this way the teacher can, in a few 
moments, place before the class a perfect map for the 
various purposes of topical instruction. 

A still more useful map is one in which the lines are 
painted so that the crayon can be used over them for 
writing or drawing additional lines. One of the best 
ways of doing this is to have the outlines of the map 
most used in the room painted upon the board in old 
gold color. This color will enable the board to be used 
for other purposes, Still better is Mr. Lyford’s way of 
having extra movable-blackboards to hang over the reg- 
ular boards, containing the outline-maps in painted lines 
old gold color. The surface of the blackboard possible 
in a room is thus greatly enlarged. Those who cannot 
afford the extra blackboards will find the cloth black- 
boards excellent substitutes and more easily handled. 
The cloth blackboard, all mounted, is for sale at the 
Boston School Supply Company, 15 Bromfield street. 
The $1.50 size is the best for North America. This 
cloth is, of course, a blank; but any teacher can make 
the outline of the map by drawing or tracing from an- 
other map, making lines first in crayon, and when per- 
fected, paint with a bright color in oil. One color is 
sufficient, for the map should be very simple, with few 
lines, so as to leave plenty of room for writing names 
of places, productions, and the like, upon it. 

Charts will be found of ever-increasing value. The 
best are printed upon white cloth, but these cost too 
much, Manilla paper, written upon with ink, answers 
every purpose. Manilla paper is for sale, at retail, in 
various places in Boston. Charles B. Botsford & Co., 
No. 25 Hawley street, sell good paper for 10 cents per 
yard, 36 to 48 inches in width; or by the roll for 10 to 
15 cents per pound. The rubber pen, sold at rubber 
stores for 15 cents, works well on this paper after the 
side-creases in the pen have been enlarged so as to hold 
more ink. Dip and write as with ordinary pen; there 
is no danger of blotting. The chart is easily mounted 
by carrying the top of the paper over a half-inch stick, 
and fasten with brass headed tacks; then carry bottom 
twice round one-inch pine roller, and fasten with com- 
mon tacks. One eyelet in the centre of top stick will 
hold the chart. If a similar eyelet is screwed into the pict- 
ure-moulding in front of the class, and a linen cord run 
through it, the teacher will have a convenient method 
of raising and lowering pictures, charts, or maps, when- 
ever they are needed for instruction. The eyelet and 
cord cost about five cents; the janitor will, doubtless, 
be happy to arrange it for the lady teachers, who, after 
using it, will wonder they taught so long without 
such a simple contrivance. 

The Standard Letter and Invoice File (price, 50 cents, 
at Knight, Adams & Co.’s, 14 Milk street, Boston), 


makes the most perfect scrap or picture album. 
In the next article the use of pictures will be con- 


sidered, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. k. T. Tomiinson, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


PARTICULAR METHODS OF PROMINENT TEACHERS, 


We have recently received letters from several prominent 
classical teachers in which they have outlined the points in 
teaching upon which they lay especial stress in the class-room. 
We present in a condensed form the main features of several. 
One teacher believes most earnestly in the benefits derived 
from boys learning verbatim many selections from the authors 
read, in particular from Caesar and Cicero. From the former 
author many chapters are memorized and made the basis of 
comment, conversation in Latin, illustrations of special con- 
structions, etc. He thinks an accurate insight into the Latin 
tongue is obtained by learning Latin directly, as it can be in 
no other way. Many teachers use this same method in Latin, 
but doubt its efficiency in the study of Greek, because of the 
much larger amount of time and nervous energy required in 
memorizing Greek. 

Another teacher does not believe in the present common 
method of teaching Latin Prose Composition. He thinks the 
most of the books use sentences that have to be translated 
into unnatural and often impossible Latin. Hence he takes 
some author whose works they have read, — commonly 
Caesar or Cicero, He gives the class, in a literal and at the 
same time good English form, the translation of passages 
which have not been read in class, and requires a translation 
of them into Latin. He then brings the original into class, 
and compares with their work. Being familiar with the gen- 
eral style of the author already, the class readily translate and 
gain a knowledge of genuine Latin. 

[The Editor of this department would say that, from his own 
experience, he heartily approves of this method, but believes 
its use should be largely supplementary, because if taken as 
the sole method it fails to develop a systematic and difinite 
knowledge of the principles underlying the Latin tongue, He 
uses it frequently as an oral exercise, taking the review-lesson 
as the basis of work! 

Another teacher piaces special stress upon review transla- 
tions, believing that the increased interest felt and manifested 
in the study of English to-day can be best aided by the careful 
translation of familiar Latin. He explains the genuine force 
of special constructions, and states the different ways in which 
they can be best rendered into English, and then insists upon 
careful attention being paid to these details in class. When 
studying Latin poetry he makes a careful study of metres, and 
often has metrical translation prepared by the class, occasion- 
ally publishing the best in some of the local papers. He be- 
lieves that even in preparatory schools, Latin should be stud - 
ied not to get boys into college, but forthe advantages it affords 
per se. 

Still another teacher has a different method for the latter 
part of the year from what he has during the former, At the 
beginning of the school year, he spends much time in parsing, 
giving the details connected with each word. He gradually 
ceases to require so much parsing, insists upon better transla- 
tions, and by the close of the year all or nearly all the time is 
devoted to translation. He claims that the object of parsing 
is to prepare for careful and accurate translating, hence his 
work in the early part of the year prepares directly for that 
which follows. 

[We shall from time to time present the views of other 
teachers. We shall be glad to receive communications giving 
any new methods, or careful statements of old.—Epiror.] 


EXERCISK FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 

Extract from Cicero’s letters: text of Baiter and Kayser. 

Scr. Romae mense Februaris a. v. c. 710 
Cicero Curis S. D. 

Facile perspixi ex tuis litteris, qaod semper studui, et mea 
te plurimi fieri et te intelligere, quam mihi carus esses; quod 
quoniam uterque nostrum consecutus est, reliquum est ut 
officiis certemus inter nos, quibus aequo animo vel vincam te 
vel vincar abs te. Acilio non fuisse necesse meas dari litteras 
facile patior; Sulpicii tibi operam intellego ex tuis litteris non 
multum opus fulsse propter tuas res ita contractas, ut, quem 
ad modum scribis, nec caput nec pedes: equidem vellem uti - 
pedes haberent, ut aliquando redires. vides enim exaruisse 
lam veterem urbanitatem, ut Pomponius noster suo iure possit 
dicere, ‘nisi nos pauci retineamus gloriam antiquam Atticam.’ 
ergo is tibi, nos ei suecedimus. veni igitur, quaeso, ne tamen 
semen urbapitatis una cum re publica intereat. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A correspondent from Delaware wants to know the case of 
curru, Vergil’s Aeneid, Book I. line 156. 

Ans. — Curru is the contracted form of the Dative. See 
Madvig's Latin Grammar, 516, obs. 3. Also note in Green- 
ough’s Vergil. 

Another correspondent from Pennsylvania wants to know 
what Latin grammar we would recommend. 

Ans —While the editor has a decided preference, and is per- 
fectly willing to state it individually, he hardly deems it proper 
to use the columns of the Classical Department to advocate 


any particular book. With the number of worthy grammars 
— before the public, a teacher can certainly find one with 
which good work can be done. ; 


doctor of a prominent insurance company says the 
of risks they take are those of college professors, 
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THE SUMMER SCHOCL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


THE ALASKA EXCURSION. 


BY SHELDON JACKSON, 


XII. — British Columbia. 


Leaving Port Townsend, the steamer crosses the Straits of 
San Juan de Fuca in a northwesterly direction, and rounding 
a rocky point, is in the small inner harbor of Victoria, 
the capital of British Columbia. Low rocky head- 
lands jut out in every direction, forming many beau- 
tifal and picturesque building-sites, and affording 
sheltered coves for pleasure boats. Indian canoes, 
some of them 30 feet long and 4 feet wide, made from 
a single log, can be seen crossing and re-crossing in 
various directions. The large, or outer harbor, for 
ocean ships, is at Esquimalt, four miles distant. 

Victoria has a population of about 5,000. Originally 
an Indian village, gathered around a trading-post of 
the Hudson Bay Fur Company, it grew under the 
stimulus of the discovery of the Fraser and Cariboo 
gold mines to a population at one time of 12,000, 
Outside of the government buildings and churches 
there are but few of the better class of business or res- 
idence buildings. However, the cottages embowered 
in ivy and honeysuckles, with their lawns in many 
places running down to the water’s edge, give a pleas- 
ing and homelike appearance to the place. But what 
Victoria lacks in architecture is made up in Macad- 
amized roads. These were built at an expense to the 
Government of $1,500,000. These drives, leading now 
past the flower-yards of the city or charming country- 
seats of the suburbs, then through clumps of pines 
and around rocky knobs along the beach or down to 
the outer harbor at Esquimalt, with thelr occasional 
views of harbor and shipping, or broader views of 
Puget Sound, or snow-covered Olympian range of 
mountains beyond, are very attractive. 

Victoria, at the south end of Vancouver Island, is 
not only the political, but also the commercial, social, 
and religious center of British Columbia. It is the | 
home of a bishop of the Established Church of Eng- 
land, a bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church, a 
bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, two strong 
Presbyterian and three Wesleyan Methodist churches. 

British Columbia is divided into two distinct sec- 
tions, Vancouver Island and the mainland. These 
were constituted British colonies, the first in 1849 and 
the second in 1866, and in 1871 the two became the 
western province of the Dominion of Canada. The 
crest of the Rocky Mountains forms its eastern bound- 
ary line. Vancouver's Island is three hundred miles 
long, with an average breadth of from thirty to fifty 
miles. Itis covered with mountains, some of them 


tain more than 15,000,000. British Columbia, with resources 
only second, if not equal to her sisters, Oregon and California 
is an empire in and of herself. 

Ample time having been afforded to see Victoria and enjoy 
its charming drives, the whistle sounds all aboard,” the 
ropes are thrown cff, and the steamer slowly drops down the 
harbor. Passing out into Puget Sound, and turning eastward 
and northward, we entered upon a series of channels and 
straits, which make up the wonderful inland passage to 
Alaska. But few Americans realize that the largest ocean 


sbips can travel from Paget Sound northward in salt waters 


PILLARS OF HERCULES & ROOSTER ROCK, COLUMBIA RIVER. 


six thousand feet high and crowned with snow. It has many | for over 1,000 miles withdut ever getting out to sea, and only 
arable valleys, with lakes, streams, and springs. Settlements In crossing two or three small sounds feel the ocean swells, 


have been made at only a few points. 


the entire voyage being but little different from river naviga- 


The mainland contains an area stretching 420 miles from] tion. But such is the case, Passing eastward from the har- 


north to south, and 600 miles 
from east to west. The western 
portion, along the coast, has a 
moist, loamy soil, with luxuriant 
vegetation. The eastern section 
is more open, with extensive 
plains and valleys, covered with 
rich bunch-grass. Large portions 
of it have much the appearance 
of Montana and Wyoming. The 
western portion is much cut up 
with the Cascade range, which 
here rises to an average elevation 
of 7,000 feet, with towering vol- 
canic peaks. From the main 
range, rugged mountain spurs 
run in a westerly and southerly 
“direction to the sea. Deep, 
gloomy sea-inlets run up between 
these giant spurs, and the over- 
flow of far inland lakes pours 
over mountain preeipices. In 
addition to the agricultural and 
horticultural resources, the fish- 
erles, coal and lumber interests 
are already very great, and can 
be increased almost indefinitely. 


The citizens claim that their 
climate is more favorable for 
farming, and more healthy and 
enjoyable than California; that 
their wheat, barley, and hops 
beat those of California, and their root-crops those of Oregon ; 
that they have more and better coal, finer harbors, superior 
fish, and sounder and better lumber than any other portion of 
the Pacific coast; that horses, cattle, and sheep pass the winter 
unhoused and uncared for, and, as a rule, come out in the 
spring in good condition; that the winters are mild, snow sel- 
dom falling to any depth, and never lying long. The present 


population is 15,000. There are resources to attract and sus- 
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bor of Victoria, and then northward, a sail of thirty-five miles 
through Haro Strait, Swanson Channel, and Active Pass, 
winding in and out among a thousand islands, brings to the 
broader Straits of Georgia, upon the west shore of which 
Nanaimo is situated. Entering Haro Straits, off to the east- 
ward is San Juan Island, so long in the boundary dispute be- 
tween the United States and England. : 


Along the shore is noticed an old cance with one end resting 


on a small stump. It is the coffin of an Indian chief. Depos- 
iting the dead in canoes, and elevating the canoes on a scaffold 
or in the crotch of a tree, was a common method of sepulture 
on Puget Sound among the Indians. Now and then we pass 
small Indian villages, with their low plank huts. 


Entering the Straits of Georgia, the steamer keeps near the 
west shore, in plain view of the great primeval forests of the 
North Pacific Coast. The largest and most valuable forests 
remaining in the country, are on the coast from Washington 
Territory through British Columbia to Mount St. Elias, Alaska. 
The leading varieties are cedar (Thuja Gigantes), Douglas pine 
(Abies Douglasii), hemlock, maple, alder, whitepine, 
and spruce. Spars for vessels are now being trans- 
ported from the forests of Puget Sound around Cape 
Horn to the ship-building yards of New England. 

The first stop made is at Nanaimo, a village of 
about 2,000 inhabitants, supported by the coal-mines 
at Departure Bay, near by. The mines at this point 
furnish coal for British Columbia, California, and 
Alaska, Like Victoria, Nanaimo was originally a 
trading-post of the Hudson Bay Fur Company. 
Years ago the post of 200 inhabitants successfully re- 
pulsed an attack of 8,000 Indians. 

Tue old block-house still stands. The Presbyteri- 
ans and Wesleyans each have a church here, and the 
Wesleyans an Indian mission in the neighborhood. 

At Nanaimo the steamer takes on board a sufficient 
supply of coal to last for the entire trip to Alaska and 
return. This is the last point to the northward 
reached by telegraph lines and at which a newspaper 
is published,—the last landing made by the ordinary 
mail-steamer until she reaches Fort Wrangell, nearly 
1,000 miles to the northward. When the steamer 
passes out of the little, land-locked harbor of Depart- 
ure Bay, at Nanaimo, the excursion turns its back 
upon the civilized world,—no morning paper, no tele- 
graphic dispatches, no news of any ‘kind from the 
world left behind until the return of the steamer nearly 
a month later. 


— 


A MODEL WESTERN TOWN. ~ 


GRINNELL, IA., FOUNDED BY HORACE GREELEY’S 
WEST, YOUNG MAN,” 


A Springfield (Mass.) clergyman has lately received 
an interesting letter from the founder of Grinnell, Ia., 
describing to some extent the success of a notable 
temperance experiment with real estate there, from 
which the following extracts are made: 


„Mrs. Grinnell, a daughter of Deacon Chapin, and 
a native of Springfieid, has been in earnest sympathy 
with our pioneer radical efforts in molding our city 
and society in Iowa. . .. It is thirty years since, ex- 
patriated from the city, I took up a tract of land miles 
distant from road or habitation, also remote from 
stream, wood, or coal-mine. We were never a colony, but a 
few families having a common aim,—elevated society to be 
gained by the inhibition of the saloon, and cherishing free 
schools and the church to attain our end. The gift of the city 
of Grinnell to educational purposes 
provided that any lot on which ar- 
dent spirits was ever sold as a bev- 
erage should revert to myself or my 
heirs. There has been no reversion, 
and never a saloon in the city, nor 
is there a holderof real estate known 
to openly favor one. We have be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 people, three 
railways and manufacturing indus- 
tries which employ several hundred 
men of various nationalities, and 
every shade of political and religious 
belief. There is no desire to change 
this order, for these reasons: Our 
taxes are low, those for schools be- 
ing more than for every other pur- 
pose; real estate is advancing; good 
society attracts a superior class of 
mechanics in aid of capital, also a 
population that choose a home for 
the family free from the temptations 
of dram-shops. We are no longer 
called fanatical, for the State has in- 
dorsed our principle by 30,000 major- 
ity. Nor are we pointed at as a dull 
or dead city, but prosperous and em- 
inent for enterprise and taste. There 
are five churches, the Congregational 
being one of the largest west of Chi- 
cago. After twenty five years, at our 
celebration, it was asked of the 10,- 
000 persons present if they knew of 
any of our citizens who had gone to 
the poor-house, or of one sent to jail, 
or one to state-prison. Not one could 
be named. 

The dreadful cyclone of 1882 cost 
us the destruction of our colleges, 
100 dwellings, and 40 lives, but such 
was the courage of the people, with good habits, and by the 
generosity of friends, that there is full recovery from one 
of the most desolating storms on record. Property was 
never so high as now, and we could better endure such a storm 
every twenty-five years than the blight, crime, and death 
brought by free or licensed groggeries. These are good results 
which have closed the mouth of eavil, proved that prohibition 
is practicable even in a bustling center, and that real protec- 
tion to society is not a curtailment of personal liberty, so long 
the plea of the dupes of the saloon. Over all Iowa, with the 
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of Massachusetts, it is now by late,lawia crime like 
yoy for sale any intoxicants as a beverage. We have 


sy of defeat on this issue, which enlists railway managers, 
our best farmers, the real friends of good order, educa- 
tion, and 2 


DRIFT. 


— It has become the sad duty of Mr. Albion Tourgee to 
appear as the opponent of the Senate bill for National Aid to 
Education. According to this gentleman, the passage of that 
pill was the complete triumph of astute Southern statesman- 
ship over such political innocents as Messrs. Hoar, Edmunds, 
Logan, Allison, Harrison, and Blair. Southern statesmen 
“regard the special evils of illiteracy as special excellencies,’’ 
and have hoodwinked the Senate into passing a bill so ineffect- 
ual that itcan be turned against education, “ with no means 
to provide against failure.” He believes the Southern States 
are on the eve of casting the negroes on their own resources 
for education; though how he makes that out, in the face of 
the late action of Kentucky, and with every State, except Del- 
aware, dividing State funds per capita, he does not say. 
He seems to forget that any State which should do only one of 
a dozen things he predicts, could no longer draw a cent of Na- 
tional money under the Senate bill, and that the safeguards of 
the measure were all put in at the suggestion of the most pro- 
nounced Republican Senators, 

The animus of the criticism, however, appears when the 
Judge brings out his own little plan for National aid. This 
appears to be a gigantic scheme of national supervision of dis- 
trict schools. Some body of ‘“‘ disinterested people,“ in each 
school district of a country as big as Europe, is to testify to 
somebody at Washington the exact amount of illiteracy, black 
and white, and money is to be forwarded in proportion to the 
need; the black money kept separate from the white, and the 
‘disinterested ”’ committee keeping accounts with Washing- 
ton. To anybody with the least practical experience in school 
matters this absurd suggestion would seem eminently befitting 
the statesman from “Verdanton.”” Who is to appoint and 
watch this myriad of disinterested ’’ local committees; rec- 
oncile the innumerable rows between black and white disburser 
and recipient; and keep this mighty machine in motion, the 


enthusiastic Judge does not say. Certainly only one man in 
this world, and he the author of The Fool’s Errand, would se- 
riously propose such a plan, which reads like a chapter from 
the Arabian Nights. The secret of most of these elaborate 
Northern schemes for national supervision of Southern educa- 
tion is a national“ boss supervisor; and that, we fancy, is 
what's the matter with Judge Albion Tourgee. 


— Superintendent Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., in 
his late report, is very severe on what he calls trust in men- 
tal education, irrespective of character. He taunts Congress 
with holding the idea that “ reading and writing will redeem 
the negro from degradation.“ He thinks we are deceived in 
attributing moral results to schools, that come from other 
agencies, and expatiates on the growth of vice among intelli- 
gent school-children with a fervor that would touch the heart 
of Bishop McQuaid. He is especially severe on Superintend- 
ent Seaver, of Boston, who takes the sensible position that the 
vital point in moral training in schools is, the “ very great in- 
Auence which the personal character of the teacher exercises 
over the hearts and consciences of his pupils, even in the de- 
tails of daily work.“ This our Superintendent declares “‘a 
novel and startling solution of the problem,“ which he miscon- 
ceives by representing as the notion that, while all the activ. 
ities of instruction are to be devoted to the intellect, the passive 
influence of the teacher’s character is to do all the work on the 
moral side.“ How aman, for many years a clergyman, can 
have 80. forgotten the emphasis of the Bible on holy character 
as the most active of moral instrumentalities, it is hard to con- 
ceive, But, our amazement deepens at the astounding mis- 
conception, by an experienced schoolmaster, of Superintendent 
Seaver’s position. What Mr. Seaver, Mr. Beecher, the Senate, 
Tux JOURNAL, and the American people, really expect of any 
or all schools is this,—that along with good homes, enlightened 
and righteous churches, pure and refined society, honest and 
tkilled business, and a fair working of republican institutions, 
the schools of America may be relied upon to do a great work 
for the people; that without the schools, in our country, every 


good institution inevitably rune down; and that one 
of the most valuable functions of the school is to keep all 
these good institutions on the upward track. Nobody but an 
educational crank,—least of all the American people,—ever 
looked to schools for more than this, and the imputation of 
such a conceit, though easily understood in some other quar- 
ters, can coy be accounted for in Superintendent Harrington's 
Case on the theory of another rhetorical runaway. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 

— The Pike’s Peak Railway, which will be in cpevetion next 
year, will be the most notable piece of track in the world. It 
will mount 2 000 feet higher than the Lima & Orova Railway, 

u Peru. It is now in operation toa point over 12 000 feet 
above the sea level. The entire thirty miles of its Jength will 
be a succession of complicated curves and es, with no 
Piece of straight track longer than 300 feet. e maximum 
grade will be 316 feet to the mile, and the average grade 
270 feet. The line will abound in curves from 500 to 1,000 —4 


long, in which the radius changes every chain. The road 

cost from $12,000 to $15,000 a tale. 

Besides subjects of eral anthropological interest, the 

following special — — as to several of which Can- 

ada affords important evidence, are suggested for pa to be 
logical Section at the 


read in the Anthropo 


NAL OF EDUCATI 


of the British Association. The papers on eachjsubject will, 
as far as possible, be grouped for reading on the same day, so 
as to insure a general discussion : (1) The native races of 
America, their physical characters and origin; (2) Civilization 
of America before the time of Colambus, with particular ref- 
erence to earlier intercourse with the Old World; (3) Arch»- 
ology of North America, ancient mounds and earth-works, 
cliff dwellings and village houses, stone architecture of Mexico 
and Central America, etc.; (4) Native languages of America; 
7 colonization and its effccts on the native tribes 
ca. 


— In discussions concerning the habitability of other planets 
than ours, it is usually assumed that all other beings having 
bodies must be clothed in flesh and bones similar to those of 
terrestrial animals, and must be adapted to live under similar 
conditions. Such an assumption is not justified, and Prof. 
Alexander Winchell remarks that it is not at all improbable 
that substances of a refractory nature may enter into the com- 
position of organisms unknown to us, so as to render them 
capable of enduring vastly greater vicissitudes of heat and cold 
than is possible with the earth’s inhabitants. This well-known 
geologist also finds it conceivable that sentient creatures may 
exist who do not require daily food and warmth, and who 
might be lost in the abysses of the ocean or laid upon a stormy 
cliff through the tempests of an arctic winter, or plunged in a 
volcano for a hundred years, and yet retain consciousness and 
thought. Why,” he asks, “‘ might not psychic natures be 
enshrined in indestructible flint and platinum? These sub- 
stances are no farther from the nature of intelligence than 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and lime. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ILLINOIS NORMAL SCHOOL. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 


The Horace Mann Society had quite an interesting discussion 
to-night, on the advantages and disadvantages of written ex- 
aminations. Before going farther, I will say a little about the 
Horace Mann.“ It is composed of those in the senior class 
who have had as much as one year of experience in teaching, 
and those who have earned the privilege of membership by 
their worth as pupils. Our subjects of discussion relate natu- 
rally to teaching. Sometimes they are conducted in the form 
of debate, sometimes of free discussion. 

To-night the arguments were stronger against, than in favor 
of, written examinations. One of our members thought they 
had educational value for the child, but were otherwise useless, 
if not harmful, in their moral effect especially. To me it 
seems that the principal good of written examinations lies in 
their educational value. The teacher, in constant daily inter- 
course with her pupils, would, if she observes at all, know 
enough of their power to dispense with any one short period 
of examination. 

Examinations are, in a measure, the result of the teacher’s 
failure to observe the pupil closely and constantly, and of the 
necessity to prove to parents and children her fairness in judg- 
ment. Both of these conditions are wrong. The teacher 
should observe, with great care, every step in the child’s de- 
velopment, and she should be so thoroughly genuine in her 
work that theechildren, and through them the parents, would 
trust her fully. If she deserves trust, she will get it. Children 
are quick to respond to true interest in their welfare, and trutb 
always finds her place. Another member confessed that, sorry 
as she was to say it, to this day she could work better when 
she had some one to work against, than any other way; and 
this she attributes to written examinations. 

However, we must not break the back of our subject with 
more than its share of the burden. Although this spirit may 
be, and probably is, aroused very often by written examina- 
tions, it is not the result so much of the examination as of work- 
ing with the wrong motive. Effort should be stimulated in 
the child by the love of the work alone, We say this over and 
over,—and think it, too, as for that matter,—then go to schoo! 
next morning and say, Now children, see who will have the 
best lesson,” throwing the attention right away from the im- 
portant thing, and directing it to petty emulation; then we 
go around and mark their work with figures, 2, 3, etc, Where 
is the child who does not forget the work and think of the 2? 
Could we but realize how many mistakes we make, and how 
many faults of character we encourage in the children, for the 
sake of expediency! 

There is a certain way, though, of comparing work in an 
impersonal way (hardly noticing whose it is, but how it is). 
For instance, Tbis is better than that, is it not?“ (asking 
the puvil’s opinion). If this is carefully done, and not too 
often, it will lead the child to criticise his own work impartially 
and without feeling.“ It will lead him to judge fairly and 
intelligently of whatever he sees, and wherever he sees it. 
But who can do this? Who can avoid a little sprinkle of envy 
in Walter’s mind when George is praised, or vanity in George’s 
mind because of his superiority ? Yet it can be done, and we 
should make it our study to discover and use all those delicate 
little ways of training the moral and common sense tendencies 
in the child. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Our spring work in natural science, combined with reading 
in the primary grades, under the direction of Prof. Straight, 
promises to be very interesting. Here is a plan, suggested by 
his work: The children are to gather specimens of some 
object found out-doors in the field. For example, the cocoon. 
The cocoon is brought to the class and carefully examined and 
talked about. Whenever a child says something really good“ 
he has the privilege of writing it in a little book. It will take 
several days to study the cocoon sufficiently, during which 


time the little “ stories” are accumulating. These stories are 


— 
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carefully copied by the teacher and given the children as read - 
ing-matter. Prof. Straight is working toward having the chil- 
dren make their own reading-books. The older children print 
the stories made by the younger ones. Where this cannot be 
done, the teacher can have;them printed, or the sentences can 
be built with Webb’s dissected cards. 

It seems to me that this kind of reading. true things, things 
that the children have seen and experienced and done them- 
selves,—must make more impression, and consequently teach 
them words with greater ease and rapidity, than I see acat’’; 
The cat ran at the rat?; John jis a good boy”; “O, see 
the fox on the box“, and all such stuff, that is almost or quite 
as uninteresting to the child as it is tous. Besides, this con- 
stant association with truth, and the attitude of investigation, 
would train them away from dime novels and other immoral 
or useless literature, and make their taste pure. Normalville 
and its vicinity are very rich in cocoons this spring, and the 
whole school is taking advantage of the opportunity to study 
them. Class C, especially, has devoted some very careful study 
to the pupa in its different stages, and the pupils have made 
drawings and paintings showing the process of its develop- 
ment. 

The beauty of Prof. Straight’s work lies in the harmonious, 
all-sided development of the child. Nature, in its broad sense 
(man and his doings, as well as plants and dumb animals), is 
the child’s environment, and to lead him to appreciate and 
use that environment is his aim in education. Reading is one 
of the means to this end, and, he says, can be made and 
“should be made, from beginning to end, the most delightful 
and helpful course in reading the best thought of the age can 
plan.“ 

The science work in the grammar grades is progressing satie- 
factorily; at least, we enjoy it, and the children are learning 
to manipulate the apparatus with a fair degree of skill. This 
week has been devoted to oxygen-gas. The children have 
their test-tubes and lamps and little boxes containing the sub- 


stances from which the gas is evolved, and when they have 
confined it in the bottle, try the most characteristic experi- 
ments; for instance, holding a lighted stick in the bottle and 
seeing it burn more brightly than it does in the open air. 

One little boy is interested in oxydizing a penny. He won- 
ders how it cangburn without being very hot or showing it in 
the ordinary way. But Prof. Straight does not tell him. Let 
them find out for themselves, he says. We must be there to 
guide and direct, but keep behind the children. They must 


ead. 

The industrial room is nearly always full of boys and girls 
(especially girls) who love to handle —— matter. Whata fie 
thing it is for boys and girls to have this opportunity of ad jus 
ing means to ends, It is the best mental discipline they could 
have, and their busy earnestness shows its moral effect better 
than words can say. B. E. H 
Normalville, III., April 16, 1884. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications to this d ent should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. Eastman, Fast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is to suit, and my last is a fuss; 
My whole you will find to be very fa-mous. 


MILITARY ENIGMA: 65 LETTERS. 


My 8, 36. 13, 38, 47, 1, an Emperor and a Pope. 

My 12, 57, 50, 60, 13, 53, 32, an Italian painter who died in 
the 16th century. 

My 7, 8, 34, 17 80, 16, 33, 20, 13, 58, an Italian ‘nvolved in 
the mysterious affair of the Diamond Necklace.“ 

My 36, 12, 9, 49, 38, 41, 21, an eminent Italian painter of the 
17th century. 

My 28, 37, 63, 15, 65, 14, a count of Holland, who twice made 
France tremble, 

My 40, 57, 17, 30, 26, 45, 42, the ‘‘ Corn-law Rhymer.”’ 

My 19, 64, 50, 38, 5. 3 an illustrious Roman. 

My 62, 29, 43, 31, 28, 56, a celebrated English scholar, born 
in 1735; aleo an occupation. 

My 25, 47, 54, 65, 55, 31, 64, 48, 1, a celebrated German phy- 
sician, born 1755 

My 46, 12. 22, 28 an eminent English jurist, born in 1600, 

My 4, 7, 45. 29, 39 32. 8, the wife of Nero. 

My 2. 43, 57, 11. 19. 62, a favorite of Catherine II. of Russia. 

My 18, 51, 13, 60, 43, 23, inventor of an astronomical instru- 
ment which bears his name. 

My 10, 35, 6, 58. 9, a celebrated law-giver of Athens. 

My 3, 24, 21, 41, 53, 61, 48, author of a series of school 
readers. 

My 27, 23, 31, 63 60, 33, a noted Confederate prlvateersman. 

My 59, 52. 10, 27, 21, 44,3, a learned writer, born near Heidel- 
berg in 1577. 

My whole is a beautifal gem from J. Bayard bray _ 


BQUARE. 
1. A genus of trees, 
2. A bumpkin. 
8 The icon lap used ia polishing the facets of diamonds. 
4. To discriminate, 
5 Vigilant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 1. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL PROVERBS, 

1. Order is Heaven’s first law. 
2. Manners often make fortunes. 
Enrema.— Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
with most miraculous organ.—Shakespeare, in Hamlet. 

DECAPITATIONS.—1. Privet, rivet. 2. Prow,row. 3. Race, 
ace. 4. Sash, ash. 5. Scow, cow. 


ANSWERS RECEIVED TO THE EcLipses OF APRIL 24.—We 
are in receipt of solutions as follows: Charade, by Nillor,”’ 
North Easton, Mass; charade and enigma, by L. A. Stout, 
Adrian, Mich. ; enigma and reversals, by A. J. Hare, Morgan- 


town, West Virginia’ Solutions to all the above by Box 8, 
Lunenburg, Mass., aud E. W. Wright, Adams, Mass, 


' 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Mapison, Wis., Jury 10-18. 


REGISTER EARLY. 


Hon. J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


Address 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 


Throughout Northwest to YELLOwsTONE Parx,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 

To OrEreon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 

To Ca.irorn1a,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 

To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 

To ALasKa,—Rev. —— 1 Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 


„Washington, 


Nors (1).— All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
be made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE WEEE. 


Politics and the coming candidates continue to be the all- 
absorbing theme. Since the defeat of the Morrison Tariff Bill 
the Democrats seem to speak in more moderate tones, the Re- 
publicans, vice versa. A peculiar feature of the Democratic 
situation seems to be the growing protectionist feeling among 
the Irish American voters. Like the historical emigrant, they 
are constitutionally “‘ opposed’’ to anything favored by their 
** hereditary enemies.“ A large choice, however, is promised, 
as the voter is threatened with no less than six national tickets 
this year, to be nominated by conventions called thus: Anti- 
monopoly, at Chicago, May 14; Greenback-Labor, at Indian- 
apolis, May 28; Republican, at Chicago, June 3; anti-Masonic, 
at Chicago, June 19; Democratic, at Chicago, July 8, and 
Prohibition, at Pittsburg, July 23. 

It seems that Chinese women may yet be brought to know 
the educational advantagesof thiscountry. A Foochow young 
woman was exhibited a day or two ago before a meeting of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Philadelphia, as a fu- 
ture candidate for admission to the Women’s Medical College 
of that city. 

Abroad. — The Gladstone ministry seems to be gradually 
losing ground in England on account of the popular sympathy 
for Gen. Gordon. The conservatives are fanning the discon- 
tent with appropriate sentiments, and even France is uncon- 
sciously helping. Emboldened by her success in Tonquin, she 
now makes more aggressive demands, which act like firebrands 
on the Jingo” element of England. The Arabs, fighting for 
life and liberty, are the last to be considered, 

General Aguero and his followers continue to hold their own 
in Cuba, and it is intimated that the Cuban Government would 
be willing to pay the leader of the filibusters a handsome sum 
of money if he would return to the United States. At present 
he refuses to be hanged or bribed. 

In the Swiss general elections on Sunday, the conservatives 
were victorious. The foreign socialists who swarm its cities 
will, hence, for a time, be more discreet. The socialists are 
also again beaten in Germany, the Reichstag having adopted 
the anti-socialist law. 

By the new treaty signed at Tien-tsin, China, determining 
the details of the settlement of the Tonquin difficulty, the 
French get not a sou of indemnity, and the frontier remains 
untouched. The provinces of Quang-Tung, Knanghi, and Yan- 
nun will be opened to general trade. This is the work of Li 
Hung Chang. Whatever other traits of civilization he may 
lack, the Chinaman is no novice at diplomacy. 


Dr. D. B. Hacar, of Salem, Mass., has consented to 
preside at the National Musical Convention to be held 
at Madison, Wis., July 14-18, in connection with the 
National Educational Association. Among those who 
take part in the discussions are Prof. L. W. Mason, of 
Tokio, Japan; Prof. F. W. Seward, Tonic Sol-faist, of 
New Jersey, and other eminent teachers. The 
principles and methods of music to be presented will 
relate almost entirely to the needs of our elementary 
schools, including the primary and grammar grades, in 
which thousands of our teachers will be interested. 


Tue work in establishing Bands of Mercy in the 
schools of the country is developing with wonderful 
rapidity and success. President Angell reports to us 
that there are to-day (May 12) 2,421 bands in the 
United States, with about 182,500 members. In Chicago 
alone there are over 900 bands with over 50,000 mem- 
bers, and in Cincinnati the numbers are nearly or quite 
as large. This is a great educational work, and Mr. 
Angell and Mr. Timmins are most valuable leaders in 
the moral and humane education of our children and 


; youth. Teachers and school officers cannot enter too 


heartily into this noble work. 


Tux public school system of New York State needs 
remodeling, and a necessary step to this is an examina 
tion into the systems of other States and countries. A 
bill bas just been passed by the State Senate authoriz- 
ing the Governor and Senate to appoint three commis- 
sioners, and appropriating $14,000 to meet salaries and 
traveling and other expenses. The work of sucha oom 
mission, if composed of the best men, may be made of 
immense value to the State and the whole country, and 
it is of the greatest importance that the Governor and 
Senate should have good advisers, and should rise above 
political considerations in their selection of commission- 
ers to do so delicate and important a task, 


Ir is a most gratifying fact to record that Supt. 
Edward B. Neely, of St. Joseph, Mo., has been unan- 
imously reélected as superintendent of the schools of 
the city for the ensuing year, and that this is the 
twenty-first time Mr. Neely has been elected to that 
important position. It is certainly a fortunate thing 
for the city that he has again been chosen, for he is 
one of the best educators in the country. He took the 
public schools of St. Joseph in their infancy, and has 
made of them a system second to none in the west, and 
that, too, in the face of many embarrassments and ad- 
verse circumstances. A visit to the schools of that city 
a year ago convinced us of the value of his work, and 
the very satisfactory condition of the schools under his 
charge. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association will be held in Spring- 
field, Mass., Friday, May 16, 1884, at High School 
Hall. Addresses will be given on “ Modifications De- 
manded in Courses of Study,” by H. B. Lawrence 
of Holyoke, E. F. Foster of Springfield, and W. W. 
Colburn ; on “ Free Text-book Law,” by J. W. Dickin- 
son, Secretary Board of Education; on “ Reports on the 
Excellences and Defects of Schools,” by A. P. Stone of 
Springfield, C. L. Buell of Ludlow, Lester Williams of 
West Springfield, H. H. Hosmer of Southwick, A. B. 
Newell of Hampden; on “ Some of Nature’s Helps to 
Teachers,” by George H. Martin, Agent Board of Ed- 
ucation; on “Music in Schools: What should be 
Taught and How,”—illustrated by a class,—by Fred- 
erick Zuchtmann; on “Industrial Education,” by J. C. 
Greenough, president Agricultural College, Amherst. 
With Reports on the Excellences and Defects of 
Schools, by Messrs. E. L. Kirtland of Holyoke, J. A. 
McKinstry of Longmeadow, J. T. Clark of Chicopee, 
and J. Tufts of Monson. Teachers, school officers, and 
others are invited to be present and participate in the 
discussion. 


Tue North Carolina Sentinel has a stirring word for 
education, and a worthy tribute to Mr. Tomlinson, who 
is @ prominent candidate for the State Superintendency 
of Schools. Mr. Tomlinson certainly possesses all the 
qualities requisite to an efficient State Superintendent, 
and his election would indicate a great forward move- 
ment in North Carolina. It says: 


„We have had political booms, industrial booms, and booms 
of every kind; now let us have an educational boom. Our free! 
schoo! system must be placed upon a better and more improved 
basis. Progressive education is what we need, and progressive 
education is what we must have. To attain this end we must 
look carefully over the field and single out the man who can 
give educational matters a fresh and reinvigorated impetus. 
That man is Prof. J, L. Tomlinson, Superintendent of the 
Winston Graded School. Never has any educator in North 
Carolina had honors heaped upon him in such rapid suecession 
as this man has. He has taken his place at the very head with 


® monster stride that none but an unmistakable genius in his 


profession could have taken. He possesses all the energy of 
vigorous young manhood, and in his hands the common 
schools of North Carolina would take on a new and more pro- 
gressive phase. There have been already many very able and 
competent men suggested for the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, but none possess the record, or are 
more perfectly moulded to the requirements of the position 
than Mr. Tomlinson.” 


From our correspondence, we are led to believe that 
there is anxiety here and there as to the ability of the 
city of Madison to entertain all those who wish to at- 
tend the National Association. Such an impression, if 
well founded, would tend to decrease the numbers in 
attendance and hinder the usefulness of the work. It 
is, therefore, proper to state that the local authorities 
are doing all in their power to furnish entertainment 
for all who may wish to come, in the best manner possi- 
ble and at the lowest rates. The extent of the prepara- 
tions of the local committees may be summed up as fol- 
lows: The hotels at Madison will accommodate from 
1,500 to 2,000 persons, at prices ranging from $1.00 to 
$2.50 per day. Three thousand persons can be enter- 
tained in private families at $1.00 a day. Two thou- 
sand persons may be accommodated a short distance 
from the city, at the Monona Assembly Sunday-school 
grounds, at $1.00 a day. Governor Rusk has offered 
the fine tents of the State Militia, to be pitched on the 
Capitol grounds or on the University campus, at an 
expense for board and tent not to exceed $1.00 a day. 
These provisions and others will satisfy the demands of 
from 7,000 to 10,000 people, and, if more facilities 
should be needed, many hundreds could be accommo- 
dated in towns and cities near at hand, and easily ac- 
cessible by rail. The rule is to register at once, and 
an official announcement will be made when the accom- 
modations of the people are exhausted. We cannot too 
strongly urge an early registry. Send names and ad- 
dress to Hon. J. H. Carpenter, chairman of Committee, 
Madison, Wis., at once. 


A TRUER philosophy and better methods of teaching 
are the order of the day, and in no other department 
has greater advances been made, both in.theory and in 
practice, than in that of reading, including elocution 
and oratory. Reading as an art had become an almost 
lost art in America until the advent of William Russell 
and his school, who brought to public notice the im- 
portance of this branch of useful knowledge, and by his 
zeal gave an impulse to a new style of expression, at 
once natural, sincere, and free from pedantry and mere 
noisy show. Lowell Mason wrought the same change 
for the musical voice that Russell effected for the speak- 
ing voice, and both began a good work which cannot 
cease until a great revolution has been accomplished in 
these great departments of vocal utterance, which were 
formerly so chained by labored effort, stilted style, 
and by a narrow, unnatural, and forced interpretation 
of elocutionary philosophy. 

Following Mr. Russell came the great teacher of 
Reading, Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, who, for a thorough 
understanding of the laws of thought and expression, 
and a mastery of vocal utterance, has had no equal in 
America, and whose enthusiasm was contagious in 
rousing a deep and permanent interest in Reading and 
Oratory. It is not too much to say that he was the 
leader of the national school, and that his pupils are to- 
day the well recognized representatives of this very 
thorough and successful instruction. The school of 
oratory which Professor Monroe founded was ably sup- 
ported by the great Shakespearian reader, Robert R. 
Raymond; by the Shakespearian scholar, Henry N. 
Hudeon ; by the eminent character reader, Prof. J. W 
Churchill; by the student of Delsarte, Prof. Moses T. 
Brown; and by the eminent inventor of “ visible 
speech,” Prof. Alexander Graham Bell. On Professor 
Monroe’s death the work of the great school which he 
had established and successfully carried on was com- 
mitted to the wise management and direction of Pro- 
fessor Raymond, who has preserved its identity, and in 
some departments has enlarged and enriched the course 
of study and practice marked out by his lamented pre- 
decessor. As a Shakespearian reader, Professor Ray- 
mond has few equals and no superior in this country ; 
and his ability and reputation have won for him the 
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success, which justly belongs to great gifts, while his 
faculty have maintained the eminence of that under 
Professor Monroe. Various circumstances, among 
which are the demands for rest after many years of con- 
stant labor, led Professor Raymond to retire from the 
school; and in choosing his successor the public, espe- 
cially the educational world, will be glad to learn that 
Prof. Moses True Brown is to be his successor, as the 
principal of the Boston School of Oratory. Professor 
Brown has a national reputation, and for fifteen years 
has been connected with Tufts College, which has a 
chair of Oratory on a par with the other departments 
of college work. Professor Brown is an enthusiastic 
student of the Delsarte system of instruction, and en- 
ters into the new educational philosophy with great 
zeal. The popularity of his Summer Schools of Ora- 
tory attest his power and success as an instructor, and 
his logical and philosophical interpretation of Delsarte 
have won for that reformer in the art of oratory a mul- 
titude of followers in this country. American teachers 
will be glad to learn that the continuity of able instruc- 
tors and conductors of the Boston School will not be 
broken, and will rejoice in the accession of so distin- 
guished a teacher to the chair of Monroe and Raymond. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND HER SENATOR. 


The rebuke of the progressive side of Southern soci- 
ety to the twelve senators who voted “ Nay ” on the bill 
for National Aid to abolish illiteracy has come even 
sooner than we looked for it. South Carolina, always 
first to free her mind, has spoken in her old-fashioned 
way to her Senator, Hon. M. C. Butler, who not only 
voted, but made one of the most unfortunate of the 
speeches against the measure. A friend, Mr. F. A. Connor, 
of Cokesbury, S. C., writes him that “the papers are 
giving him hot shot.” With the chivalry of his ances- 
try, the Senator resents popular criticism, and writes a 
letter to the Abbeville Medium in vindication. The ex- 
planation is more unfortunate than the speech. Sen- 
ator Butler evidently thinks this whole movement a 
shrewd political dodge of the Republican leaders to cap- 
ture and control the negro vote by appropriating money 
for schools, getting up investigations by Congress, ap- 
pointing Federal inspectors, and, finally, taking pos- 
session of the whole educational system of the South. 


He also delivers himself freely in regard to the negro, 


and lays himself open to the charge of compelling him 
to educate himself at his own expense on pain of polit- 
ical and social destruction. 

The Charleston News and Courier joins issue with 
the Senator in a most decisive way. It vindicates the 
good faith of the Northern senators who voted for the 
Blair Bill, and shows that all these apprehended dan- 
gers can be prevented by the simple expedient of South 
Carolina declining to take the money. It declares that 
if the present illiteracy is perpetuated, there is far more 
danger that the National Government will be driven to 
severe measures by its tremendous evils than that an 
invidious attempt at consolidation will follow National 
Aid for general enlightenment. As a Democratic organ 
it sees the only hope, even of partisan supremacy, in a 
State with a large majority of colored voters, to be the 
hearty sympathy of the leaders of its party in popular 
education. This will break down the color line in pol- 
itics and make every class accessible to argument, es- 
pecially in local public affairs. But not content with 
this defence, the News and Courier takes the offensive, 
accuses Senator Butler of being an enemy to free edu- 
cation, and holds him ap as an obstructionist to the 
progress of the State, and a representative of the bour- 
bonism” that would sacrifice the highest good of the 
whole people to the conceit of an aristocratic class. 

We shall not be surprised if the Senator “rises to 
explain” on this point. The one dangerous thing for 
any public man in the South to do is to place himself 
in opposition to the movement for popular education. 
It is curious to see that Judge Tourgee, a Northern man 
of the type of Senator Butler, finds a directly opposite 
peril in the Senate bill. In his view, the South, by a 
shrewd move, has captured $70,000,000 of national 
money to use in building up old-fashioned notions of 
Southern life. These extreme partisans may well be 
left to “bite and devour each other.” Meanwhile, un- 


— 


less we are greatly mistaken, the heroic Southern twelve 
who voted against National Aid will find the Southern 
“Jordan a hard road to travel,” which, if persisted in, 
will land each of them in private station, within ten years, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— We are sorry to see that the editor of the New York Free- 
man’s Journal cannot see the difference between a quotation 


and an editorial opinion. Is it because of ignorance or dishon- 
esty,—which ? 


— The schoolmaster in Canada must be having a hard time, 
for we are told by a Toronto paper that he is denied effect- 
ive means of maintaining discipline among the pupils,“ and 
that it he whips a young barbarian for the grossest outrage 
or the most contumacious disobedience he is brought before a 
magistrate and fined for excessive punishment.” 


— A Quaker editor testifies that looking at the young men 
of his acquaintance who have adopted teaching, and also at 
those of equal merits who have gone into other professions, he 
concludes that, in a pecuniary way, the latter have succeeded 
the best. We think there is no doubt about it. The fact is 
that the treasure a teacher is able to lay away is not of a kind 
that draws interest in a sublunary bank. 


— The Normal Exponent gives these reasons why a good 
country school is better than a graded school: (1) A country 
school requires about six months of the year of its pupils, the 
rest of the year being spent upon the farm. This gives a phys- 
ical, practical training which ten months in the graded school 
cannot afford. (2) There is no fixed course of study in the 
country schools, and therefore the injury done to young minds 
by ‘‘ housing them for education“ during twelve of their most 
tender and formative years is avoided. (3) The bright pupil 
overhears what is said in the other classes, thus broadening 
their minds and making them intellectually more vivacious 
and healthy. 


— With the introduction of science-teaching in the schools 
there is great danger, and all the greater because of absence of 
aids, that it will degenerate into mere giving of knowledge, or, 
worse still, word-cramming. Elementary knowledge is essen- 
tial, but it is also incidental; the training is the main thing, 
after all. As the Canada Educational Monthly has it: 


The object of science-teaching in schools ought not to be 
to merely give the pupil a certain definite amount of ready- 
made scientific information,—to merely burden his memory 
with names and classifications; but ought to be, above every- 
thing, to awaken his intellectual activity, and to cultivate and 
strengthen accuracy of observation, and accuracy in express- 
ing and collating the results of observation; in a word, to 
teach him to think, and to put him in the way of acquiring 
knowledge for himself. There is, no doubt, a tendency on the 
part of inexperienced teachers to administer doses of ready- 
made knowledge, forgetful of the process by which they them- 
selves acquired it, and not making due allowance for the un- 
developed condition of the minds of their pupils. Thiscourse, 
whilst easy for the teacher, is fatal to the intellectual life of 
the pupil. Asan acute observer aptly puts it, ‘one gets on 
faster with a child by carrying it, but it is for the child’s inter- 
est to teach it to walk by itself.“ 


OBITUARY. 


NAITONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EXCURSION TO THE MEET- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION, WHICH 
CONVENES JULY 14 TO 19 AT MADISON, WIS. 

Round-trip tickets will be on sale from July 7 to 12 inclusive 
(good to return till Sept. 1, 1884), at the following low rates: 
From Washington, 625; from Norfolk, Va., 630; from Rich- 
mond, Va., $29; from Charlottesville, Va., $28; from Waynes- 
boro’ Junction, Va., $28; from Staunton, Va., $27; from Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., $26; from Charleston, W. Va., $22; from 
Lynchburg, Va., $30.25; from Lexington, Va., $29 40. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway will run through trains, 
with Pullman sleeping-cars, from Washington, Newport News, 
Richmond, Charlottesville, Waynesboro’, Staunton, Clifton 
Forge, etc., to Cincinnati and Louisville without change, con- 
necting closely at those cities with fast trains, arriving at 
Chicago the following morning and connecting with trains for 
Madison, Wis. 

Teachers and delegates from the Carolinas, near the line of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, will connect at Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg, and Potomac Junction with the fast express train of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. Those near the line of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad will connect at Richmond or 
Charlottesville, and those from the line of Virginia Midland 
Railway will connect at Charlottesville; those from Southwest 
Virginia and on the line of the Richmond and Alleghany Rail- 
road will connect at Clifton Forge. 

Teachers will buy their tickets to one of the stations named 


above, and there buy the round-trip ticket to Madison, and 
thus obtain the reduction made by this line. 

Arrangements for Pullman sleeping-cars will be made for 
those who will call on or address J. C. Dame, Agent, at the 
General Office of the —— and Ohio Railway, at Rich- 
mond, provided the application is made some days previous to 
day of departure. H. W. Fuuuer, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


MINNESOTA’S SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 


The entire exposition is to be divided into twelva depart- 
ments, consisting of the main Exhibition: Department of In- 
dustrial Education; Art Department; Kindergarten Depart- 
ment; Exhibit selected from the National Educational Mu- 
seum; Exhibit of Pedagogic Literature; Ward’s Museum of 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Zodlogy; Exhibit of School Archi- 
tecture, including ventilating and heating apparatus; Exhibit 
of School Journals and other current educational publications; 
Department of Apparatus and Supplies; Department of School 
Books, and Department of School Furniture, 

The desire has been general that Minnesota should be well 
represented by all that will illustrate our methods of instruc- 
tion, and will prove our progress by the products of our work. 
It is suggested that the following articles be sent to the Ex- 
position; viz, maps, charts, specimens of penmanship, of 
bookkeeping, drawing, modeling, home-made apparatus, pho- 
tographs of buildings, reports, blanks, etc. 

Free transportation by railroads to Madison, and returning, 
will be provided for all contributions of school-work and ap- 
paratus. 

All who feel an interest in this Exhibit, and who desire that 
Minnesota may make a good display of her educational work, 


are requested to communicate at a very early day with the 
chairman of the committee. 
K Circulars giving further information will be issued in due 
me. 
Committee on School Exhibit.—B. M. Reynolds (chairman), 


Joun H. SLArkn, the founder of the educational fund of 
that name, died at his home in Norwich, Conn., last week, at 
about 68 years of age. His career is typical of the life of many 
of our most successful and yet broad and philanthropic busi- 
ness-men. He was born in Slatersville, R. I., about the year 


1824; his father, John Slater, and his uncle, Samuel Slater, 
having been the founders of that village, and having also initi. 
ated the industries around which the town of Webster, Mass., 
grew up. The Slaters were practically the founders of the 
business of cotton manufacturing in this country. The busi- 
ness career of John F. Slater began when he had scarcely 
attained his majority, bis father placing him in charge of a 
large mill in Jewett City, Conn. He remained there until 
1840, when he went to Norwich. His father dying in 1843, he 
and his brother William S. Slater carried on the business 
jointly until 1872, when they divided the property, William S. 
taking Slatersville and John F. taking the Jewett sy ayy 
which he continued to manage until his death. r. Slater 
also increased his wealth by other investments and business, 
and at the same time constantly interested himself in benefi- 
cent enterprises. He was especially interested in education, 
and was one of the founders of the Norwich Free Academy. 
He regarded the teaching of the colored race as of the greatest 
importance to the Nation, and, as noticed in THE JOURNAL at 
the time, procured from the New York Legislature in 1882 the 
incorporation of the trustees of the John F. Slater Fund. The 
work inaugurated by these trustees and their efficient agent, 
Rev. A. G. Haygood, will be the best monument of the found- 
er’s broad and humanitarian spirit. 


Jupan P. Bensamrin, the distinguished lawyer and advo- 
cate, and ex-member of the Government of the Southern Con- 
federacy, died in Paris, May8. Mr. Benjamin, formerly of New 
Orleans, was in 1852 elected to the United States Senate, and 


again returned in 1858. In 1861 he withdrew from the Senate, 
and was appointed Attorney-General in Jefferson Davis's Cab- 
inet. He became the Confederate Secretary of War in February‘ 
1862, but resigned because of the strictures passed on him by 
a committee of the Richmond Congress. Mr. Davis appointed 
him Secretary of State, a position which he retained until the 
collapse of the South. He then made his way to Key 
West, Fla, and embarking in an open sail-boat reached 
Nassau. In September, 1865, he arrived in London, and the 
next year was admitted to the bar. His practice steadily in- 

up to the time of his retirement, on February 9, 1883. 
He was then considered one of the foremost lawyers of Eng- 
land. Mr. Benjamin died in his apartments in Avenue Jena, 
Paris, where he had gone to reside, 


Prof. Maria L. Sanford, Prest. Jerome Allen, Prof. J. T. Me- 
Cleary, Supt. C. W. Smith, Supt. F. L. Cook. 


EASTERN RAILR0AD ABRANGEMENTS, 


Parties proposing to go to Madison in the special Pullman 
train which leaves Boston at 9.30 a. m. on Saturday, July 12, 
should send to their State Managers to secure berths as soon 
as possible, as the choice of berths is given in order of the ap- 
plications. 

Persons desiring to go earlier than July 12 can go on any 
regular train as early as July 4, thus reaching Madison in 
time to be present at the meetings of the National Council of 
Education. 

Through express trains for Chicago leave Boston,—Lowell 
station, — daily at 8.30 a. m., 1.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Persons going on either of the above-mentioned trains, as 
well as on the special Pullman train, can stop off on the re- 
turn at any point, provided they reach Boston on or before 
Sept. 1. 

In order to accommodate those who take the Yellowstone 
Park, Portland, or Alaska excursions, arrangements have 
been made with the Northern Pacific, Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago & Grand 


Trunk, Grand Trunk, and Central Vermont lines for an ex- 
tension of the time of the return-trip of persons who take 
either of the above excursions, to Oct. 31, 1884. Other lines 
have been asked for a similar extension, and doubtiess it will 
be granted, of which due notice wiil be given in these columns. 
J. Mitton HALL, Zastern R. R. Supt. 


The city of Worcester, Mass., by the recommendation of Dr. 
Marble, Superintendent of Schools, has made an appropriation 
for the exhibition of the drawing of the city schools at Madi- 
son. Prof. Perry, Superintendent of the Department of Draw- 
ing, reports the most encouraging prospects for this exhibition 
at Madison. It will probably exceed all displays heretofore 
made. 


Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn., has made himself 
a life member of the Association by the payment of $20. Over 
thirty life memberships have been made since September, 1883, 


and still there is room, Can we not have fifty before July 15 7 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the unusual pressure upon Our Book Table” 
page, we are compelled to ask the indulgence of publishers if 
we condense our, book notices to some extent. Our aim, in 
this department of Tae JournNAL, is to furnish our readers 
with accurate ideas of the contents of all books sent us for 
notice. Teachers and others will be able to judge of the aims 
and scope of the books to which their attention is respectfully 
called in these columns by our statements of the contents and 
character of each book. We also give the name of author, 
publisher, and price, for the convenience of our readers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— A. Flanagan, Chicago, has published a Key to Ye Peda- 
gogue’s Historical Mottoes; price of mottoes (6), with key, 
40 cents. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have just published in their Parch- 
ment Paper Series The Parlor Muse, a selection of Vers De 
Société, from modern poets; price, 30 cents. It contains a 
bright and humorous collection of verses. 

— Rev. A. E. Danning, corresponding secretary of the New 
England Reading Circle, has published Circular No. 5 of this 
circle, On the Origin and History of the New Testament. 
For all these circulars address Mr. Dunning, room 9, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Mass. 

— John Ellis, M D., Edgewater, N. J., has published, in 
pamphlet form, an important paper on the Deterioration of 
the Puritan Stock, and its Causes. It contains startling 
statistics, and is a paper meriting the attention of clergymen, 
teachers, and all lovers of the race; price, 25 copies for $1.00. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have just published a 
beautiful little book, entitled The Amateur Photographer, 
a Manual of Photographic Manipulation, intended especially 
for beginners and amateurs, with helpful suggestions as to 
choice of apparatus and of processes, by Ellerslie Wallace, Jr., 
M. D.; price, 50 cents. It is a book all interested in learning 
photography will find exceedingly useful. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have! ready Vol. III. 
of the Series of Stories by American Authors’’; price, 50 
cents. This entertaining number includes, The Spider's Bye, 
by Fitz James O’Brien; A Story of the Latin Quarter, by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett; Two Purse Companions, by 
George Parsons Lathrop ; Poor Ogla-Moga, by David D. 
Lloyd; A Memorable Murder, by Thaxter; Venetian 

by Brander Matthews. 

— The American News Company, New York, publish a val- 
uable little manual, How to Draw and Paint; price, 50 cents. 
It contains careful instruction in outline, light and shade, per- 
spective, sketching from nature, figure-drawing, artistic anat- 
omy, landscape, marine, and portrait painting; the principles 
of coloring applied to painting, ste. The book is handsomely 
illustrated with over 100 engravings. It is a valuable book for 
students beginning in art. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published a very scholarly 
book, by T. Nelson Dale, entitled The Outskirts of Physical 
Science. These four essays present in concise form the more 
important relations of the sciences of nature to faith, educa- 
tion, the Bible, and religious science, respectively. They are 
comprehensive in character, and they will greatly interest and 
greatly aid earnest seekers after truth; price, $1.25. The 
typography of the book is excellent. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, under the title of In 
the Tennessee Mountains, have published eight stories from 
the Atlantic Monthly, by Charles Egbert Craddock. The 


scenes are all laid in eastern Tennessee. The writer shows 


great familiarity with the locality, the people, and the pecul- 
iarities of their dialect. They are rather gloomy, tragical nar- 
ratives, but serve the purpose of presenting the heroic spirit 
of a rather unlovely class of people. The publishers have made 
a very handsome book out of rather uninviting material. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 and 29 West Twenty-third street, 
New York, have published Vol. II. On Systematic and De- 
scriptive Mineralogy, by J. H. Collins, F GS., author of A 
First Book of Mineralcgy, etc. This excellent book belongs 
to Putnam's Advanced Science Series,“ and is a supplement 
to the author’s work on this subject published in 1878. It is 
designed for students of science classes, and also for the prac- 


tical miner, quarryman, and field geologist. It is in reality a 
dictionary of minerals, carefully classified, and the descriptions 


accurate; price, $1.25. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, publish in pamphlet form 
The American University: When shall it be? Where shall 
it be? What shall it be? by John W. Burgess, Ph.D., of Co- 
lumbia College, New York City; price, 15 cents. They also 
publish, in similar form, Notes on Shakespeare’s Versifi- 
cation, with Appendix on the verse tests, and a short “ De- 
scriptive Bibliography,“ by George H. Brown, A. M.; price, 
30 cents. It contains a concise summary of the main features 
of Shak ’s versification, and will be found helpful to 
teachers of the famous bard’s writings. 

— Manual of Gymnastic Exercises, for Schools and 
Families, by Samuel W. Mason, supervisor of Boston schools; 
price 40 cents. Boston: Henry A. Young & Co. No better 
symmetrical and systematic series of gymnastic exercises was 
ever made. They are varied and eminently practical, and their 
regular use will do much to improve the health and grace- 
fulness of the human body. They are designed for both sitting 
and standing positions, and require no apparatus. They have 


been tested by the writer for in the school- d 
girls and boys both enjoy them. The new edition "bas been 
much enlarged, and the book is now complete, 


narchical principle, etc.,—are the subjects of special chapters, 
to which are added others on Bismarck as a humorist and Bis- 
marck in private life. 

— Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New York, have pub- 
lished Besays and Leaves from Note Book, by George 
Eliot (pseudonym for Mrs. J. W. Cross); price, $1.25. Four 
of these essays, Worldliness and Other-worldliness, — the 
poet Toung; German Wit,—Henrich Heine;”’ Evangel- 
ical Teaching, — Dr. Cumming; The Natural History of 
German Life, — Riehl,” are from the Westminster Review. 
„The Inflaence of Rationalism,”’ a review of Lecky’s History, 
is from the Fortnightly Review ; Three Months in Weimar,“ 
from Fraser's Magazine ; and an Address to Workingmen,”’ 
by Felix Holt, from Blackwood’s Magazine. They were all 
written by George Eliot before she became famous, and were 
collected by her and revised for publication before her death, 
with written injunctions that no other pieces written by her, 
of date prior to 1877, should be republished. The Leaves 
from a Note Book cover but 21 pages, and relate to Author- 
ship, Judgments of Authors, and Story-telling. 

— G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, have issued The Woman 
Question in Burope, by Theodore Stanton, with an intro- 
duction by Frances Power Cobbe; price, $3.50. This is an 
important book, and consists of a series of original essays from 
the pens of women who have participated, either actively or in 
spirit, in some phase of the woman’s movement. The larger 
part of the volume is occupied by England. The history of 
the various sides of the movement here is told in a number of 
essays by Millicent Garrett Fawcett, Maria G. Grey, Frances 
Elizabeth Hoggan, M.D., and Henrietta O. Barnett. The 
movement in Germany is related by Anna Schepeler-Lette and 
Jenny Hirsch and Marie Calm; Austria, by Johanna Leiten- 
berger; Holland, by Elise Van Calcar; and Norway, Swedea, 
Denmark, Italy, Spain, Rassia, and the other important Euro- 
pean States by often equally notable women. Each essay is 
preceded by a brief biographical sketch of the writer, and the 
— throughout is rich in explanatory foot-notes by the 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have furnished a 
book for parents and teachers of unusual value. It is entitled 
Home and School Training, by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, A M.; 
price, 75 cents. Mrs, Arey makes a noble plea for home in- 
struction addressed to mothers. Under Home Training 
are chapters entitled Mental Activities During the First Year 
of Life““; “ The Mother's Field Made Ready to Her Hand; 
First Simple Lessons; Bias Given to the Child's Mind; 
The Mother as Kindergartner;” ‘‘ Clearness of Impression 
the Fast Friend of Truthfulness; Analysis of the Quality 
and Influence of Certain Modes of Instruction;’’ The Stamp 
of Hereditary Influence.“ Part IL, — School Training,“ — 
embraces chapters on The Where and What of School Life; 
Results to be Effected, and ‘‘ Cultivation of the Under- 
standing.“ We heartily commend this book to all who are 
intrusted with the training of the young. The education of 
the child begins in the nursery, and the moral training of every 
child needs the care and aid of parents to prepare it for a suc- 
cessful and happy school-life. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published The Life of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, by Paul Barron Watson; 347 
octavo pages; price, $250, Marcus Aurelius, one of the no- 
blest of the Roman emperors, and one who, though a stern 
moralist, lived a pure and exemplary life, was a strong foe to 
Christianity. The author has endeavored to exclude from the 
work all contemporaneous history not bearing directly on the 
the character of his subject; on one theme, however,—the em- 
peror’s attitude toward Christianity, — it was not possible to 
practice so great conciseness. ‘‘ Without a tolerably complete 
acquaintance with the state of Christianity at that time, he 
says, we can form no just conception of Marcus’ religious 
character. It has been deemed wise, however, to consider 
only those characteristics of Christianity which were then 
most prominent, and which furnished the basis for the attitude 
taken by the emperor. In this way we are forced to present a 
very one-sided picture of Christianity. The reign of Marcus 
Aurelius marks a period extremly rife in heresy, and it was 
mainly with an heretical Christianity that the emperor was 
brought face to face.“ A very complete bibliography of the 
subject (15 p.) will be found in the list of authorities consulted. 
Full index. Handsomely gotten up volume, with uncut edges, 
top gilt, and smooth cloth binding with gilt lettering. They 
have also published The Entailed Hat, or, Patty Cannon's 
Times, by George Alfred Townsend (pseudonym “ Gath’’); 
tory. He is calm, impartial, and understands well the science And dus dark with ms ane — 


of our government. The book has nearly four hundred pages, 
with a good inde d is al 1 made an evil record for the borders of Delaware, Maryland 
: „ most faultless in typography and and Virginia. The kidnapping of free negroes by — who 


well bound. 
made them the 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have just published | holders was — 2 — 2 — and 
a very valuable and timely book entitled Our Chancellor, by |!ngenuity that defeated all attempts at suppression. 
Moritz Busch; 2 jvols. in one crown; 8vo, price, $2.50. Bis- 
marck has come to be the great living historic character of this 
century, and his life is marked with personalities and achieve- 
ments that make a study of his career fascinating. Dr. Basch 
presents the great chancellor under all aspects of his varied 
career. The reader is told in this interesting and instructive 
book what Bismarck did at nearly every crisis of his life; often 
what he said,—with characteristic frankness; and sometimes 
what he thought and planned. Besides this, his traits and 
habits throughout his life are described with such skill as to 
amount to portraiture. Bismarck’s political faith and his 
Lon code of statesmanship,”’ his religious beliefs, his atti- 
tude toward certain questions which are - 
itics,—freedom of — and of the . „ the — 


— A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have published the Biog- 
raphy of Ezra Cornell, founder of Cornell University. This 
volume is a filial tribute to the memory of his father, by ex-Gov. 
Alonzo B. Cornell. It is full of personal incidents and charac- 
teristics, showing how “firm and true” a man he was, and 
presents his excellent ideas of education. He acted most un- 
selfishly in founding the university that bears his name. It is 
a biography for teachers to use, inculcating good lessons to 
young men. 

— Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley street, Boston, have 
issued a new revised and enlarged edition of The Stu- 
dents’ Topical Shakespeare, by Henry J. Fox, DD. In 
this admirable book the thirty-seven plays are carefully analyzed 
and topically arranged for the use of clergymen, teachers, and 
students. The selections are very jadiciously made, and the 
work is one that is not only scholarly, but admirably arranged. 
The book is a royal octavo of 675 — convenient in form. 
8 of a place in every library; price, from $550 to 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have issued a thick vol- 
ume entitled Science Ladders, by N. D’Anvers; price, $1.50. 
The book in its present form embraces six books, as originally 
published in England. They are admirable works, and in this 
compact form should find their way to every teacher’s desk in 
America. They teach the great laws of Nature in simple lan- 
guage, and cannot fail to awaken the powers of observation in 
children. The topics discussed are: Forms of Land and 
Water; The Story of Early Exploration; ‘‘ Vegetable 
Life; “ Flowerless Plants; Lowest Forms of Water An- 
imals,” and Lowly Mantel and Armor-Wearers.“ 

— J. B. Lippincott’s bulletin for May appears in a very 
attractive form, and announces as just issued: Memoir and 
Correspondence of Eliza P. Gurney, edited by Richard F. 
Mott, illustrated, 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50; and Some and 
School Training, by Mrs. H. E G. Arey, 12mo, limp cloth, 
75 cents. In press and nearly ready: The Pleasures of 
Home, and Other Poems, by David Newport; Rapid Ram- 
blings in Burope, by Col. W. C. Falkner, author of The Little 
Brick Church; Man: Whence and Whither? by Richard 
B. Westbrook, D. D., LL. B., author of The Bible — Whence and 
What? A Hard Heart, a novel from the German of Golo 
Raimund, translated by S. H.; and Princess Napraxine, 3 
novel, by Ouida. 

— One of the latest and most hopeful ventures in the fleld of 
cheap books is the Young Folks Library, a monthly publi- 
cation of choice and healthfal fiction; to be issued in hand- 
some paper covers, at $3 00 per year, or 25 cents per copy, by 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s re- 
cently published Cambridge Sermons have met with such 
popularity as to call for a second edition, just issued by this 
firm. Arthur Gilman’s History of the American People 
is to be brought out in England. Ingenious boys will be glad 
to know that this firm have nearly ready for them an illustrated 
book entitled A Boy’s Workshop, by a Boy and his Friends, 
with an introduction by Henry Randall Waite. It will have 
chapters on the use of tools, and how to make numberless 
things, useful and ornamental. 

— Cassell & Co., London and New York, have just published 
The United States Art Directory and Year Book (second 
year); price, $250. For sale by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
It contains a chronicle of events in the art world, and a guide 
for allin the progress of art in America. Compiled by S. R. 
Koehler. The compilation of information was a labor of 
months, and demonstrates the care and accuracy of its experi- 
enced editor. It gives a chronicle of American art, statistical 
table of exbibitions, etchings, and engravings published, books 
on art and arch 2 logy, periodicals, law of copyright as applied 
to art matters, academies and art schools, museums and ex- 
hibitions, national acd local, artists, directory, art-teachers, 
Ste., and in every department is complete and reliable. Of in- 
estimabie service to all connected with art matters, it reflects 
the highest credit on compiler and publishers, 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have published Stud- 
ies in History, by Henry Cabot Lodge; price, $1.50. This 
book consists of a number of essays of great interest and value 
to students and lovers of United States history. Their titles 
are: The Puritans and the Restoration;” 4 Puritan 
Pepys;’’ The Early Days of Fox;” ‘William Cobbett;” 
Alexander Hamilton; Timothy Pickering; Caleb 
Strong; Albert Gallatin;”’ Daniel Webster; Colonial- 
ism in the United States; French Opinions in the United 
States, 1840-1881.“ Mr. Lodge is an able writer on historical 
subjects, and takes pains to unfold the real philosophy of his- 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


An Hour with Miss Streator; by Pansy. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Boston: Boston School Supply Oo. by Oscar F Adams; 75 cts 

Margaret Fuller Ossoll; by Thos, Wentworth Higginson; $1 25. Boston: 


pia: Ae A. Kellerman, Fh. D.; illus.; 61 00. Philadel- 
ar From 01 3 hannes Derval; translated Kathrine 
Hamilton; $1.25." D. Lothrop Co. 
Hazens Comp Dg-book ; „Hazen, M. A. mailing price, 
mo- 30 cents. Boston; Ginn, Heath & Oe 
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RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLS. 


FourTEENTH ANNUAL Report oy THE Boarp or Epuca- 
TION, AND TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Com- 
MISSIONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS—JaN_, 1884. 


Few reports that come to our table give a better synopsis of 
the educational status of a people, or are more outspoken as 
to the State’s educational needs and deficiencies, than the 
annual reports of the Board of Education and of the Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island, Hon. T. B. Stockwell. In the way of 
completeness, these documents present reports from all the 
educational institutions of the State, as also the suggestions 
and recommendations of the local superintendents on a variety 
of educational topics,—a rich mine for the teacher and student 
of practical pedagogies. The present report is also interesting 
from the fact that, in spite of strenuous endeavors to the con- 
trary, Rhode Island has, of all Northern States, the largest pro- 
portion of illiterates, her percentage of all who are ten years 
of age and over being 11.2 against an average of 5.9 for all other 
Northern States and territories. Of foreign-born illiterates 
the State has 27.3 per cent.,—more than a quarter who cannot 
sign their own names. —a larger proportion than is found in 
any other State or territory in the Union.” Of course much 
of this is accountable to the imported adult ignorance, beyond 
the reach of the schools, Among the children, however, the 
number of non-attendants at school seems to have continually 
increased in a greater proportion than the po; ulation of the 
State. In fact, from the returns it would tend to appear that 
the State has actually lost ground in its fight with ignorance; 
the proportion of such non-attendants being at present 25 per 
cent. of the whole school population. Census returns, how- 
ever, are not over-safe material from which hastily to draw 
inferences. But such evidence of parental indifference strongly 
emphasizes the necessity of the lately enacted truant law, so 
repeatediy urged upon the Legislature by the able School 
Commissioner. 

Notwithstanding this incubus of parental apathy, the schools 
themselves show very satisfactory progress; the attendance. espe- 
cially, having increased, not only relatively, but absolutely more 
than the registration. Evidently the schools hold their pupils 
better than heretofore. They have not, however, reached the 
ideal, as, unfortunately,—and what is too common everywhere, 
—only two-thirds of the children who are enrolled are, at any 
one time, in attendance upon the schools. Much of this may 
be unavoidable, but much is due, as suggested by the School 
Commissioner, to the insensibility of this foreign element to 
the best interests of their children. 

Statistics.—For a better view of the actual status of the 
work we quote the following statistics: Number enrolled (5 to 
15 inclusive), 58,300; increase, 2,567; attending public schools, 
36 109; increase, 1,054; attending other schools, 7,680; increase, 
716; not attending any school, 14,706; increase, 880; pupils en- 
rolled (public schools), 42,671; increase, 1,013; average num- 
ber belonging, 31.579; increase, 810; average attendance, 28,- 
553; increase, 1086; graded schools, 548; increase, 9; male 
teachers, 177; decrease, 5; female teachers, 953; increase, 20; 
changes in teachers, 346; increase, 19; average salary, $443 50; 
increase, $2.27. 

From the above figures it will be seen that the increased en- 
rollment (1,013) and attendance (1,086) has been chiefly in the 
schools already established; the whole number of schools hav- 
ing epg oe only. The ungraded schools remain the 
same, in nu „ a8 last year, while the number of such 
schools having less than ten pupils has decreased one. 

The increase in the number of teachers is also the same as 
last year, fifteen; but, as will be seen above, there is in the 
number of male teachers a decrease of five. This, seemingly a 
small matter in itself, is worthy of note as evidencing the con- 
tinued tendency toward the withdrawal of men from the work 
of teaching. In fact, the ratio of male to female teachers has 
decreased rapidly during the past few years. In foar years it 
fell 20 per cent. To-day the catalogue of the State Normal 
School shows a dozen young men out of 150 pupils! Another 
harmful tendency is seen in the continued change of teachers, 
—the bane of country schools. Nearly one-third of the teachers 
of the State have changed their location in the course of the 
year. The effects upon the pupils of such itinerant teaching 
are unfortunately too well known. 

The statistics relating to the education of the teachers shows, 
however, a general and very satisfactory advance. The largest 
increase in any one grade is in the number of those who have 
had a normal-school training; a little more than 25 per cent. 
of the whole number having had such preparation for their 
work. It would also seem that the great body of normal - 
—— graduates hold to their work more steadfastly than 

ers. 

Evening Schools. In the matter of evening schools the State 
has had an experience similar to that of many others,—a gen- 
eral falling off both in number enrolled and in attendance. 
Here, as elsewhere, the country town is slow to recognize the 
eveuing school as a part of the system. As the Commissioner 
says, Iu the laying out of the work in any town or village, 
the question of evening schools does not come into the account, 
save as perhaps some one person has been roused to the need, 
and also to the possibilities of such a school; and in case they 
are organized they are seldom supervised and controlled, so as 
to bring forth valuableresults. Hence their existence is very fit- 
ful and correspondingly valueless.” 

Supervision.—The gross amount paid for supervision in the 
State, though varying but very little from year to year, seems 
to be toward a less expenditure rather than toward a greater. 
In fact, “with the exception of a few places, the amount of 
supervision demanded, and the compensation allowed, have 
been so near nothing that the thing itself has come to have, at 
least, a very doubtful significance, while in some instances it 
has undoubtedly been worse than none.“ More liberality in 
this department is now the great need of the State, —a liber- 
ality that will command the thought and labor of qualified 
experts. 

Cost of Instruction.—Upon the side of economy the schools 
Present a good showing. The average cost per capita, reck- 
oned upon the regular running expenses of the schools, inelud- 
ing supervision, has decreased sbout three per cent. upon the 

is of the enrollment, four per cent. upon the average num- 

r belonging, and five per cent. upon the average attendance. 
These figures reveal the bearing that regularity of attendance 


has upon the actual gost of the education of the individual. 


Although the amount expended for teachers’ w. 
n in the average atte each 2 
instruction is reduced 83 ur. 
Evidently the State is doing well the educational work it has 
in hand. It now only needs an honest public support of the 
— truancy law, and a more liberal provision by the towns 
or the office of superintendent, to put the State in the fore- 
most rank in the educational veut We know that Rhode 
Island’s many friends of education will join hands with their 
ory School Commissioner in bringing these things speed- 
pass. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this departinent should be directed 
the Editor, Paor, E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, V. 1. * * 


— Solutions of Prob. 245 have been received from D. B. 
Bushby, Joseph Jackson, F. Jenney, J. W. Miller, J. K. Har- 
ley, avd Miss A. D. Sauer. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Given, 21 11 (1) 
4 7 7 (2), to find . 
Square the value of & in (2), and substitute in (1), we get, 
y* — 14% —y + 88 0 (8). 
As the term containing y* is wanting, we may assume, 

y* — 14% — y + 38 = (y? + my + 1) (y? — my + 1’) (4). 
If we can find m, r, and r’, it is evident we can find the value 
of y by quadratics. Performing the work indicated, we have, 

— m —mr’ 


= 14 (6). 
mr’—mr=1 (7). rr’ = 38 (8). 


From (6) r +r’ = m? — 14, and from (7) r’—r =. 


Whence, 


And = 36 14 ＋ (10). 


34 (mt — + 106 — (11), 


Comparing (8) and (11), we get m — 28m* +- 44m? — 1 = 0 (12), 
Put m =z + +, and we get, — — =9 (18). 
As this cubic comes under the irreducible care of Carden’s 
rule, we must resort to the trigonometrical method. In Trigo- 
nometry we have found, 
ein 30 = 3 sin v — 4 9. 
Or, sin? v — , ein v + ein 30 = 0 (14), 
Assume sino = nz (15). 


3 1 
Whence we get Pm Fast 7,3 un 30 0 (16). 
Comparing this with (13), we see that 


8 652 1 82843 
9 3 
2 == = — 
Whence n 5608" and n 2) 652 
27 32843 

When Sana, Whenes 

1804 652° 
Or, 35 = — 80° 81’ 50”. Whence v may be either 


—26° 50’ 363¢”, —33° 9’ 234%”, or 86° 50’ 3634”. 
But from (15), 2 * 2 sin v. 
Whence z = — 7.686761, —9,310268, or 16.997029. 


But m 2 ＋ =. Whence m = 1.646572, .023064, or 
26.330362; or m = 1.28319, .15187, or 5.13182. 

Putting a’, b?, and cs, for these values of m?, we observe that 
from (12), a 5 = 1, or abe = 1; also, a? ＋ b* +- c? = 28, 

Then in y? + my +r take m =a, and substituting the value 


of ras given in (9), we have y?-+ ay + 3¢(a? — 14— 5-0 


But —14 Kla- 4b? + ehh and 


Whence y? + ay + Ala — b? — c? —2be) = 0. 
Solving, we have y = e- a), or y =— Hab ©). 
Similarly from y? — my + r = 0, we get y = Ma — d+ ¢), 
or y = 4(a + 6 —c); or substituting the values of a, b, and e, 
y = 2, —3.28319, 3.13132, or —1.84813. These values substi- 
tuted in (1) will give z?; whence æ. 

By the above method it will be seen that, after finding the 
values of m, the values of / can be written from them. 

M. C. Stevens, Lafayette, Ind. 


More than thirty years ago the editor of this column spent 
an evening with a young man, then his assistant in an acad- 
emy, in reducing equations for amusement, and after reducing 
all we could find, we began to make equations such as we had 
never seen, to fill up the evening. We presently stumbled 
upon these which Mr. Stevens has reduced above, and they 
filled the eveniug.. Neither of us knew enough to know that 
they cannot be reduced by quadratics, and so we “ fooled away’, 
our time. About once in two weeks somebody sends us a 
postal-card, or a letter, with the very modest request that a 
* solution” be sent by return mall. We trust this reduction 


will satisfy all.— Ep.] 


HOSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
In case of indiges 
Dr. J. N. Robinson, na, O., : ‘ 
— constipation, and nervous prostration, its results are 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. Gauut, So. Pueblo, Colorado, 
CoLorapo, — Galpin and Whittier schools, Denver, have 
each a circulating library of 400 volumes, the product of joint 
effort of pupils and teachers ——The State has 552 school dis- 
tricts, and 122 school-houses of sod, adobe, or log. Average 
monthly salary of teachers in graded schools is, for males, 
$109 89; females, $6845. Ungraded,—males, $51.23; females, 
$50 91. Average cost of tuition per month in graded schools 
is $219; un ed, $2.66. Bonded indebtedness of State for 
school purposes, $780,633 63. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FaLLows, Kast Waterloo, Iowa. 
Iowa —Prin. John Wolfe, Des Moines High School, has 
been elected to the superintendency of schools at Mt. Pleasant. 
——Supt. Geo. S. Trowbridge, of Ackley, has given most ex- 
cellent satisfaction in that city.——Cedar Rapids, like all cities of the first 
class, requires applicants for positions in the schools to pass an examina- 
tion before the city Supt. In this way Supt. Freisner is securiog an unu- 
sually efficient corps of teachers. Why is not the same plan iutrodaced 
in smaller towns ?-—About this time many superintendents are desirous 
of introducing a little fresh blood into their schools. The best way we 
know of is to write to the col/eges, to the president, or any professor, for 
graduates who have taught. There are a great many colleges. The best 
teachers for grade work can be had from the smaller colleges Such 
teachers will always be found accurate in scholarship, harmonious in the 
corps, and g.——Some of the State schools are beginning to recog- 
nize the fact that the exclusion of men from the schools may be one of 
the causes for the scarcity of boys in the upper grades ——The Inter State 
Oratorical Contest at Iowa City was a great success in every way. An ex- 
cellent reception was provided, Prof. T. H. McBride, toast master. The 
contesting delegations from Iowa were both at hand. McHenry and Pom- 
eroy were admitted. Hereafter the constitution will be followed in 
the selection of jadges. Firat honors were given to Chas. T. Wycoff, of 
Knox Coll., Illinols; second honors were awarded to G. D. Mackintosh, of 
Wabash Coll., Indiana. The officers elect are:—Prest J. H Wigan, Han- 
over, Ind; Vice. Prest.—Chas. Klenphert, Columbus, O; Sec. and 7reas. 
—C. H. Pomeroy, Iowa City. Kansas was admitted to the Assoc., which 
now includes Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINGON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLINOIS.— The educational statistics for the year ending 
uly, 1883, have been thus summarized: There are 1,046,936 
persons of school age, an increase of abont 9.000 over the pre- 
ceding year. There were 1,166 graded schools, including high schools, and 
10,814 un ied schools; 64 districts had no school. The enrollment in 
graded schools was 311,118, an increase of about 15,000 over 1882; in un- 
aded schools the enrollment was 406,267, showing an increase of over 
1,000. The total enrollment was 717,385, and the average daily attend- 
ance 461,817. The graded schools employed 5 847 teachers, 1,127 of whom 
were males. The ungraded schools employed 16,700 teachers, 6,613 of 
whom were males, There are 151 high schools, enrolling 11,200 pupils, 
and 12,000 school-houses, 379 of which are ballt of logs. 731 private 
schools, taught by 1,754 teachers, enrolled % % pupils. The highest 
monthly salary paid any male teacher was $270, an increase of $20 over 
1882; the highest paid any female teacher was $190, an increase of $70 
over 1882; the lowest salaries were, respectively, $13 and $12; the avers 
salaries were $49 and $39; the whole amount teachers was $5,312,245, 
an increase of over $320,000 over 1882. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, ola, Kan. 

Kansas,.—Eldorado schools close May 31.——Supt. Tillotson 
of Topeka has been unanimously reélected. This is a deserved 
compliment. —— Lawrence schools closed May 9. A new 
high school building will soon be erected in that city. —— Atchison 
schools closed April 18 for want of funds to continue them longer. In- 
crease of school population faster than taxable property is the difficulty. 
lola schools closed May 9. Work will at once begin on a new school 
building, for which the city has voted $17,000 in bonds. This will be a 
much needed improvement ——The Kansas Normal School, at Fort Scott, 
will enlarge its capacity during the coming summer.——The State Univ. 
has enrolled 578 students this year. Considering the fact that the lowest 
year of the preparatory department was cut off at the close of last year, 
this is a larger enrollment than ever before.——The term of five years for 
which text books were ado in the Kansas schools will expire during 
the present summer, and districts will be again free to > as often as 
desired. R. C. Story, formerly of Winfield, has re éatered the profession 
of teaching by accepting a position in Monroe Inst., a 


MissourRI.—In order to accommodate applicants for State 
certificates, who desire to attend the State Teachers’ Assoc, 
June 24, 25, and 26, an examination will be held at Sweet 
Springs on the two days (June 27 and 28) following the session 
of the Assoc., so that all who wish can avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded without additional expense. Rates 
at the hotel for these two days reduced to $1.50 per day. The 
examination will be written. 


MiomeAx.— Rev. J. F. Eaton, of the class of 76, Williams 
Coll., now principal of the schools of Lake Linden in this State, 
will probably take the chair of Latin Language and Literature, 
at Ripon Coll., Wis——Thbe Board of Ed. at Menominee has 
recently adopted acourse of study recommended by Prin. F. H. 

. The course is excellently arranged in three grades of 
four years each. The year is divided into semesters ——There 
are nine young ladies and four young men to graduate from 
the high schoo! of Escanaba next month. 


NEBRA8SKA.— Falls City is to have a college. The residence 
and grounds of Judge Dundy have been purchased, and the 
building will be remodeled ready for the school by the first of 
September. The teachers’ institute will commence at Falls 
City, July 28, and continue three weeks. Prof. W. P. Jones, 
educational editor of the Inter Ocean, has accepted the ,presi- 
dency of the Fremont Normal and Business Coll. 


NorTa CARoLina.—One of the most interesting and prom- 
ising institutions of the South is Shaw Univ. for Colored Peo- 
ple in Raleigh. It owes its existence largely to the liberality of Mr. Shaw 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Estey of Vermont, and others, as well as to the self - 
denying labors of its president, the Rey H. M. Tupper. In spite of much 
opposition in the past he labored on, until now the State Legisiatare has 
recognized the valine of his work, and has given the ground on which to 
erect a medical school. The city of Raleigh has also agreed to furnish 
the supplies for a hospital, which the college hopes soon to build. There 
are now in the college about 450 students, nearly all of whom support 
themselves wholly or in part while prosecuting their studies.——The State 
Board of Ed. have located the normal schools for this summer at the fol- 
lowing places: Chapel Hill, Wilson, Newton, Elizabeth City. and Frank 
Un. Obepel Hill, Prof. J. L. Tomlinson, Supt.; Prof. . V. DeGraff 
of New York, normal school iustractor; opens June 17 and continues four 
weeks. At Newton Prof. M. O. 8. Nobie has been appointed Supt. Prof. 
W. C. Schaefner, of Katztown, Pa., will be in attendance during the ses- 

ps June 20, At Wilson, Rev. Sylvester Hassell, Supt ; opens 

The only regular fund available this season ia $500, appropriated 
ers the State, but these amounts will be somewhat 


State Editor, C. O. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. ‘ 
On1o.—Supt. H. L. Peck has inaugurated a new movement 
in school work in the Barnesville schools, An industrial ex- 
hibition was recently held in the school building, in which was 
exhibited various specimens of the handiwork of thechildren. The exhi- 
bition crystallized an important educational idea, —a combination of the 
trained hand with the educated brain. Thinking and doing are c Grdi- 
nates. Every de 
conceivable article from the paper dolls made by the infants to the steam 
engine made by the seniors of the high school. The movement is to be 
regarded not only as novel, but another step toward „ industrial training 
in public schools.”——Mies Mary Sprout, of the Wadsworth schools, re- 
cently received a five years’ certificate.——The question of township su- 
pervision is being strongly urged in Montgomery Co.——8S. A, Dickson 


and Frank Grandstatf will conduct a — school at New Concord the 
coming vacation.— The next session of the Normal School 


te 
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will be under the management of I. A. Taurrehill and J. A. Beiss, both 
ex county examiners.—J. W. Franklin is professor of Penmanship in 
the Gallia Normal Acad. at Galliopolis. The papers mention his work 
pe be — K. Aydelotte, Co. Examiner of Hamilton Oo., is one 
of the enthusiastic and progressive young teachers of that county.—— The 
Normai Review is the name of a vigorous rA sheet, published at 


Waynesbargh, of which P. C. Palmer, principal of the Ohio Nor- 
mal School. is editor. 


State Editor, T. C. Kanus, Union City, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE.—The first assembly was held at Monteagle last 
year. A good beginning was made, but a great step forward is 
. The Ex. Com. have elected as Supt. 
Dr. J. H. at — 28 
cepted, now i work vigorously. e wor u- 
is thicated or perhaps „ and Monteagle be- 
the Southern Chautauqua. The assembly will open July 1 and 
continue two months, The first month will be devoted to normal instruc- 
1222 science, music, art, polit- 
ical economy, — 1 work, etc. e best lecturers in the county 
are to be en * f. W. N. Ellis, of New York, with a corps of able 
| have charge of the school of music; the art schoo! will be 
under Prof. L. 8. Thompson, of Indiana; Dr. Dickinson, Sec. of Board of 
Ed. of Massachusetts, has been secured for the department of pedagogics 
and general normal work. The above are only a few notes gleaned from the 
extensive program recently published in the Nashville American. Other 
educators too numerous to be mentioned are to be present 

and assist in the work. 


Vrner1a.—The anniversary exercises of the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agl. Inst.,—D. C. Armstrong, principal,—will be held 
at Hampton, Thursday, May 22. 


Wasurneron, D. C.—A sub-committee of the House Com. 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, is considering the pro- 
priety of introducing the metric system in a more general form 
than it is at present. Were it to be used by the Government in 
the customs, revenue, postal service, etc., it might not be long 
before the old order would disappear; and Great Britain, which 
is now the main opponent to the universal use of the system, 
might thereby be constrained to adopt it also. 


Wisconstn.—The State Board of Examiners for State Cer- 
tificates will meet at Madison, July 10, 11, and 12, instead of 
July 21, 22, and 23, beginning at ten o’clock of the 10th. Op- 
—— will thus be afforded to any interested in this exam- 

tion to take advantage, if desired, of the extremely low ex- 
cursion rates offered by railway companies, immediately after 
5 11 of the National Educational Assoc , which occurs 
y 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TASH, Portland, Me. 

— There is now a bequest for an institution for the educa- 
tion, in the village of Springvale, of young ladies, in the near 
future, left by a well remembered member of the Masonic 
order. 

— A committee has been appointed to solicit funds for the 
purpose of building a school-house at Oak Grove, Vassalboro, 
in place of the one destroyed by fire a little over a year ago. 
It is decided to raise $5,000. 

— In Lewiston the school committee has decided to confer 
mee on scholars completing a full course at the grammar 

00 


— The York Co. Educational Assoc. held its semi-annual 
session at Berwick, May 2 and 3, and the exercises of the oc- 
casion proved of unusual interest. The president, B. P. Snow, 
of Biddeford, presented a paper on Teaching Power,“ and 
an essay of much point and weight on the Test and Mark- 
ing Systems, was read by Prin. E. P. Sampson of Saco. In 
the evening Hon. W. J. Corthell gave an admirable address on 
„Memory Training Saturday, a carefully prepared histor- 
ical paper on ‘‘ Komensky and Educational Reforms,’’ was 
given by B. R. Melcher, of Saco. The Maine teachers were 
glad to welcome Prof. Rich, of Great Falls, N. H., and other 
teachers from that portion of the Granite State. 

— The Berwick High School is starting auspiciously under 
the lead of the new principal, Mr. Cottle. 

— The principals of the Berlitz School of Languages have 
decided to open a summer school, in French and German, at 
Bucksport, commencing July 10. They will occupy the build- 
ings of the East Maine Conference Sem. 

— The juniors of Bowdoin Coll. are deep in the mysteries of 
mineralogy under the instruction of Prof. Robinson. Bow- 
doin is probably best situated for a practical study of mineral- 
ogy of any college in the country. Nearly all the common 
minerals, and many of the rare ones, are found within a radius 
of eight miles. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Prof. W. A. Robinson, A. M., of Franklin Falls, general 
manager for New Hampshire of the excursion West, to attend 
the meeting of the National Teachers’ Assoc. at Madison, 
Wis., the Ist of July, informs us that a very large party from 


the Granite State are expected to be avail themselves of this 
rare opportunity. 

— The Dover school board has voted to adopted the free 

l-book system. 
eg W. Plapp, 85, and Hans P. Anderson, 86, have 
been appointed assistant librarians at Dartmouth Coll. The 
Phi Beta Kappa Society has chosen Charles Dudley Warner, 
t, and James T. Trowbridge, orator, for the commencement, 

— The High School Argo, a semi-monthly published by the 
members of the Manchester High School, is receiving well- 
merited compliments from all sides. 

— Miss Nettie F. Ainsworth, a graduate of the Manchester 
Training School, * pee chosen as teacher in one of the 

mmar schools at Tilton. 
= A new school has been started in the Wilson-hill Build- 
ing at Manchester, and Miss Susie H. Frame appointed 
teacher, and Miss Ella B. Hope as principal of the building. 

— The old intermediate school-building, which has figured 
so largely in the educational history of Manchester, has been 
turned over to the city government to be remodeled and con- 
verted into a police station. 

— New Hampton Institution opens its summer term with 
over one hundred students in attendance. 

— Oxford has put its schools under the supervision of Miss 
Nancy Cushman. 


VERMONT. 


— Sapt. Dart is keeping up his educational meetings, and 
will hold public sessions at North Craftsbury, May 20; at Wol- 
cott, May 21; at Greensboro, May 22 ; at Noyesvilie, May 23. 

— St Johnsbury Acad. was founded 41 years ago. In 1873 
the present spacious and substantial buildings were dedicated. 
The institution has a permanent fund of $100,000, the income 
of which is available for general expenses. The main school- 
building contains a gymnasium, six recitation rooms, a chem- 
ical laboratory, a philosophical apparatus room, two class- 
rooms, and a chapel; also a hall seating 1,000 persons. South 
hall contains 60 rooms for the residence of teachers and pupils. 
In addition to the usual courses of study in college preparatory 
schools, the academy offers superior facilities for the profitable 
study of natural science, since it hes extensive philosophical 
and astronomical apparatus, and a chemical laboratory fur- 
nished for both illustrative and practical work, instruments 
for surveying, and a good cabinet of minerals, The aggregate 


number of students last year was 414, representing 78 different 


SCIENCE TEXT 


Published by HENRY HOLT & C., New York. 


{ NEWCOMB and HOLDEN’ 


(American Science Series.) 8. 


Astronomy. 


OMY. io. 60 cents. 


PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY. (Amer. Science Series.) 8vo. $3 00 
The Same, Barerrr Course. 12mo. $1.40. 


MACALLISTER’S ZOOLOGY. Revised for American 


Zoology. . . 


Students by PACKARD. 12mo, 


THE HUMAN 
Series.) 8vo. $2 75. 


Physiology. 


STEP’S PLANT LIFE. 
eus of Botany. I2 mo. 61.25. 


WALKER’S POLITICAL 


Science series.) 8%. $2.25, 


ROSCHER’S POLITICAL 


8vu, $7.00. 


Political 1 The Same, Barerer Course. (In press.) 2. 


aud for © classes w ve not time or d tion to th 1 
details of these sciences as would be necessary in using the larger works of the Series. eo — 5 


One or more volumes of THE BRIEFER COURSE are 


already adopted in suc 
hk School ; Keokuk High School; Eaaton (aioe) High School; Peoria HS. Moline (Il.) H. 8.; Wilbraham 
Ne School; (Mass.) Seminary 


—— Academy ; Michigan State 


The Same, Barerer Courss. 12mo. 61.40. 
CHAMPLIN’S THE YOUNG FOLKS’ ASTRON- 


The Same, Barerer Course. 12mo. $1.50. 


BESSET'S BOTANY. (American Science Series.) 8vo. $2.75. 
The Same, Banyan Course. (in press.) 

Botany. . . . McNAB’S BOTANY. Rovised by 16mo. $1.00. 

A Popular Work on the Phenom- 


S ASTRONOMY. 
$2.50. 


BODY. (American Science 


1. No large classes. 


ECONOMY. (American 2. 


ECONOMY. 2 voinmes, 


reference to use in Hi 


hk institutions us Hartford (Conn ) cool retreat. 


Jad. 


Providence (K. J.) H. S.; 
Ou ( ) 6. 


(NW. J.) H. 8. ; Conn. 


Phillips Acad 
Maine State Normal School; Abbott 


, and in a large number of Colleges throughout t 


can receive a SPECIMEN OOPY of any of the above, excep 
ishers one-half of the 


ROONOMY, by mat 
„ by mall, post-paid, on remitting to the 


nstitution ; ase. ; 

Academy, Andover, Mass. ; Portsmonth (O} Schools; Ann Arbor 
Mich.) Schools ; Meriden (Conn.) Schools Rochester (Minn.) Schools; and many hools of similar well- 


ces abuve ,d: Send for Circular to the Office of 


City (Pa) H. S.; 


ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC 


8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


by other methods the art is capable. 
The Allen Miethed “ bas received the warm 
and others 


will be mailed, while their 


INSTITUTE, 


The Berlitz 
SCHOOLS oF LANGUAGES, 


Summer Course, 
AT BUCKSPORT, ME., 


(BUILDINGS OF THE EAST-MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY,) 


From July ſoth to August 20th. 


Special Advantages of this School: 


Special courses for advanced students as well as for beginners. 


Teachers and students will be associated throughout the day,—not during 
recitations only. 


4. No hotel, but a home circle, presided over by the preceptress of the Seminary. 
No summer resort, crowded, hot and dusty ; but a delightfully quiet and 


Exceptionally low prices. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, 


154 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


To Teachers this School offers unexcelled facilities. 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages 


At AMHERST, MASS., will begin on MONDAY, JULY 7, and continue FIVE WEEKS. 


There will be four 
Departments, with tom Fenchere and Lecturers. 


— 


and programmes, address tory, and the Library of the College. 


Members of the School of Languages 


will have free adm'ssion to the Art Gallery, the Cabinets of Natural His. 


Prot. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Have you seen this remarkable work ! 
Horace Creeley’s idea of a Cyclopedia ? 


Just sulted to this telegraphic age. 
Everybody delighted with it. Sells at sight. 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


Agents 
Wanted 


Statesmen, Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers. : 
Teachers, Mechanics, and Children use It. 


ee” SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES AND PARTICULARS ; IT WILL COST YOU ONLY A POSTAL -CARD. ADDRESS THOSE NEAREST YOU. 


PHILLIPS & 
JONES 


rancisce, 


Bos. & Oo., 
St. Leuis, Cincinnati, 


MABTIN GABRBIBSON & O., 
Beston, Mass. 


wh. BRIGGS 
Teorente, U 


— 
— 
— 
tin 
pri 
The method of short-hand writing taught at this Institution is s ly adapted for educational 
tt enables the pupil gain more speed then and in a shorter thme than usual 
most eminent my throughout the 
correspondence is respectfully solicited. ee 
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d 12 States. The next graduating class numbers 75, 
The | principal of the academy is Charles K. Putney. The in- 
stitution received its endowment fund through the munificence 
of the Fairbanks family, the members of w constitute the 


Board of Trustees. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The George-Putnam School, Egleston Square, was 
formally dedicated on Friday afternoon, May 9. The exercises 
were very interesting, and the work offered for inspection in 
the school reflected great credit on the master, Mr. H. L Clapp, 
and his able corps of assistants. The building is a large three- 
storied, ten-room structure, built of brick, resembling some- 
what the Norman-French style of architecture, and is very 
pleasantly located, All of the rooms are high, light. and airy, 
opening direct into broad corridors which are ed by broad 
and easy-ascending stairways. 

— Henry Lefavour, class of 83, has been appointed la- 
structor in French and mathematics at Williams Coll. 

— Two vacancies in the Board of Trustees of Amherst Coll. 
exist by reason of the expiration of the terms of Mr. G. How- 
land of Chicago and Mr. F. A. Walker of Boston, and the 
alumni are requested to nominate candidates on or before May 
15. The name of Waldo Hutchins, Esq, of New York, has 
been suggested by the alumni of that city. 

— Secretary Dickinson and agents, Walton, Martin, and 
Prince held a very successful institute in Springfield on the 
eh inst. More than 250 teachers were present. 

— The Springfield High School will graduate an excellent 
class of 49 in June. 

— At the Draper speaking at r Acad., Andover, Ma 
6, the first prize, $20, was awarded to A. H. Miller, of Philadel- 
phia; the second, 612, to A. F. Stearns, Amherst; and the third, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, Luwis H.QMzaper, Warren, R. I. 

— The schools in Centreville have entered upon the summer 
term with Mr. B. P. Tabor and Miss H. H. Leader as teachers. 

— Miss Sarah Ashworth teaches in Anthony. 

— Miss M. Coe, who has closed her labors as teacher in 
Auburn, was very pleasantly remembered by her pupils at the 
close of last term. 

— The kindergarten school in Phenix is a pronounced suc- 
cess, and is a credit to the * spirit of the place. Let 
other towns on the west side of the Bay do likewise. 

— Miss L P. Richardson, of North Smithfield, was presented 
* pupils with an elegantly bound Bible at the close of 


— The Legislature closed its session Friday, May 2, having 
been in session 92 days. 

— A rousing temperance meeting was held in Music Hall, 
Friday, May 2, in which 1,400 grammar-school children, 500 
high-school pupils and 300 teachers (of Providence) participated. 
Mrs. G. Martin presided. Mr. A. A. Stanley presided at the 
organ; Prof. Hood conducted the singing. 

— Addresses were made by Mrs. J. H. Barney, Rev. C. L. 
Goodell, Rev. Richard Montague, and Rev. J. B. Hamilton, 
who illustrated his lecture with dissolving views. 

— The school trustees for Arctic for the ensuing term are: 
F. Tucker, M. Black, and F. Collins. ' 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The uating exercises of the Hartford High School 
were held last week for the first time in their elegant new 
building. There were the usual number of graduates, and the 


speakers acquitted themselves with great credit. The recep- 
— which wed is said to have eclipsed all others in its 
ancy. 


— At a recent gathering of the New England Coll. Prests., 
the views of Prest. Porter were very pronounced on the sub- 
ject of coéducation. He stated that duty of Yale to young 
women was completed when it gave the best advan to 
young men. It is his belief that ladies can be much better 
educated in colleges of their own than in any “annex” of our 
larger universities. 

— They have an efficient School Board in T d who 
appreciate the value of the smaller schools, and now give them 
as good teachers and as long terms as the larger schools. 


— A teachers’ meeting was held on Friday at Middlefield, 
which was well attended by the teachers of the adjoining 
towns. Mr. Cooley of England gave an admirable talk on 
“The Elements of Grammar,” and was followed by Supt. 
Bishop, Sec. Hine, and others. 

— Donald G. Mitchell (“ Ik Marvel“), Prof. Moses C. Tyler, 
and Stedman, the poet-banker, are a those mentioned to 
succeed to the Yale Daan meat made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Prof. Cyrus Northrap. 

— Ex-Sec. Northrop has declined an invitation to the presi- 
dency of the State Univ. of Northern Dakota, and will con- 
tinue the work of organizing associations for village improve- 
ment. He has already formed over 200 societies in various 
parts of the country. 

— The new training school for teachers is now filled with 
pupils, and several of the graduates of the high school have 
already commenced their course of training. Miss Wilcox, of 
the Fair-street School, has been tr „ and will be an 
efficient worker in the new school. 

— The annual report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor- 
of New Jersey has a favorable notice of the industrial work of 
the Dwight and Skinner schools of New Haven. Mr. Bishop, 
the chief of the Bureau, made a personal inspection of the 
work early in the winter. 


$8, to L. W. Bacon, Jr., Norwich, Conn. 


SEVEN CREAT 


MONARCHIBEBS of the Ancient Eastern 
World. By George RAWLINSON. Best 
American edition. Complete in three vol- 
umes of over 2,000 pages, and over 700 illus- 
trations and maps, Price reduced from $18 
to $240. Now ready. Specimen pages 
free. NOT sold by dealers, 


„One of the best historical works of the Nineteenth 
Century. It covers the ground as that und is cov 
ered by no otber publication in the English language 
and shows splendid critical — as well as profoun 
scholarship and laborious research. Marvelously cheap 
as it is, this clessic work should now find its way into 
every library in the land.” — The „Syracuse, N. 

„The Seven Great Monarchies of the Eastern 
World’ ranks with the greatest historical works of 
modern times, with Gibbon’s Roman Empire,’ Grote’s 
‘Greece,’ Green’s ‘ England,’ and Bancroft's United 
States.’ In some respects it is a greater work, display- 
ng more labor, more scholarship, and more critical 
ability. It is, perhaps, not so well known, because it is 
80 expensive that it has not been within the reach of 
people of moderate means. But John B. Alden, the 
well-known New York publisher, appreciating the im. 
portance of a cheap edition, has b-gun to re-publish 
such an edition in three volumes. There is now no ex- 
cuse for any one to be without one of the greatest his- 
torical works of the century.“ Democrat and Chron- 
icle, Rochester, N. V. 


tion before payment on evidence of good faith. 


NOT sold by dealers,—prices too low. Books 
by mail 20 per cent. extra, for mailing. 


REMOVAL.—On May 1, 
„The Literary Revolution“ headquarters were 
transferred from No. 18 Vesey Street to 393 
Pear! Street, near Franklin Square, and a few 
rods distant from the Great Bridge. The en- 
tire building, 80 x 115 feet in size, six stories 
high, is occupied by the offices, store, and 
book-bindery; the printing, engraving, and ed- 
itorial rooms are located conveniently else- 


where. The capacity and convenience of the 
y | new quarters largely exceed all previous facil- 


ities 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


393 Pearl Street, New Verk. 
P. 0. Box 1227. 470 


DIPLOMAS 


Are a Specialty with us. 


Send six cents for samples 
and prices. We print for every 
State in the Union. 

C. 


W. BARDEEN, 


— — — 


IN THE TONIC SOL-PA NOTATION, 
Houguet of Song, 


A Graded Course of Singing, 


EDITED BY 
DANIEL BACHELLOR, 
Graduate of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London. 


The BouquET OF SONG was originally prepared for 
Mr. Bachellor's use in his own classes, but the call 
from other teachers was such that the first edition was 
quickly exhausted. To meet this want, the book is 
now placed before the public in an enlarged form. 

The work begins with the simplest exercises of the 
First Step, and goes on in progressive order into the 
Sixth Step. The exercises are carefully graded, and 
considerable pains have been taken to provide such 
tunes as will combine pleasure with instruction. 

Mr. Batchellor is well known as a successfal teacher 
and lecturer on the Tonic Sol-fa Method in this coun- 
try, as wellasin England. The position which he for- 
merly occupied in the Tonic Sol-fa College of London, 
as Instructor in the Art of Teaching, peculiarly fits 
him for the 71 of a work of this kind. 

The book is n 1 on heavy paper, and is far 
superior to the ordinary music book. 

Price postpaid, 25 cents. 
BOSTON; F. H. GILSON, 
Tonic Sol-fa Publisher, 226 Franklin St. 


“Barllet’s Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. Bart- 


LETT, Princi of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also ter of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 


The School was established in 1883, and its p 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 


Instruction is also given in Oil and Water-color Paint 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing 
Design in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


500,000 Volumes Choice Books. 
84 page catalogue free, Books for examina- 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL,” —Amoricans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, train intelligent * 
i i in vi i ecti ith his Publishers, Messrs. Esrxs AURIAT of Boston, will personally conduc 
Normal Training School of Modern ‘Languages, at Martha's Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 5 and will continue for five weeks. 
The Classes meet daily for French, German, and Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can 
graduate after one term. 
Al Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, Meisterscnarr Bureau, 299 Wasuineton Strext, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO: s R. WINCHELL & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 88 Metropolitan Block. 467 tf 12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


SYRACUSE, v. N. 


JOHNSON'S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA—“The Best“ — Planned by HON. HORACE GREELEY, LL.D. 


Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
pret aRNOLD H GUYOT — EpiTors 1N-CHIEF. special articles, besides qupervisiog the whole — 
It has 31 De ents, with an editor of the highest scholarly standi for —viz: “ Public Law.“ ete., by Prest 7. 2 Prof. 
— ana — more than Appletons in 16 volumes, and at half the price Don’t fail to examine JOHNSON’S any other 
fteen of our Greatest Institutions of Learning, viz.: 
— „The amount of valuable information is wonderful,’ etc.—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, LL.D. 


ete.— Child, LL.D. 
Harvard “ I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it.” ete. 21.5 ö accurate knowledge than an ordinary library,” ete.— Prest. M B. Anderson. LL.D. 
University, „ Conventent, comprehensive, and correct,” etc.— Hon. R. C. Winthrop, LL.D. — More accurate } get 


0 — Adams, LL.D. ” LLD 

“ Good authority for the next half century,” ete — Hon. Charles Francie . “ orthy monument of American scholarship,” etc.— Prest. Howard Crosby, 4 
Yale, “Tadd my testimonial to its — Sto. — Prest. 8. G. — LL. D. 60 oe — tn | the English language for general 8 oto * prey. . W. * LL. D. 
Browa University, of useful matter,” Prest, Samuel Bartlett, LL D. 

Dartmouth, V. B. * trustworthy source of knowledge,” eto— Joneph Henry, 
Williams “ usefal ete.— Prest. Alexis Li Chancellor George Woods, 
After the Bible the most indispensable,” eto. Force, EEB. «4 collection of very high value,” ete.— Prof. W.D. Whitney, LL D. 
— 


“ ik 1 etc.— Prest. Noah Porter. 

Amherst, „An honor to the country,” etc.— Rt. Rev $2 3 

« By far the best,” etc.— Hon. Alexander H. Stevens, LL D. 

„The best we have,” etc.— Hon. Wendell n LL a 


22 — 2 ware — Prest. J. H. Seelve, L. B. 


2 „„ Will supply aS felt,” „ 8. 
«itis rich py — ‘needs such work, and should like to see it in every household,”— 
Richmond, &c. “It is wok which is in the library of Congress, to answer more oF Congress. Every 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones Street, New York, 
uklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


er particulars to obtain or sell it, eto, address . . . .. . . .. [Z. B. FALBOGILD, 47 Fra 
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Some Late Publications. 
Author. Publisher. 
Universal Key — N 4 ; ‘ aimes Aimes Pub. Co, Phila $7.50, 8 00 
Counting House Webster „% „„ 8.30, 4 8 
— Corning D Appleton & Co, Phila 2 — 
arlor usic. Pare ment . . . 
e peec er. . 
The U. 8. Art Dictionary. . . ° „ Koehler Cassel] & Co, NX a” 8 
School of Good Manners. . Pub. Co, Lebanon, 8 
In the Heart of Africa. . 0 ° ° Baker nk & Wagnalls,NY 2, 1 
Quinton Damard. Scott Ginn, Heath & Co, 45 
Chinese Gordon. . Forbes 8 W Green’s Sons, NI 50, 1 00 
Early Training of Boys and Girls. Hopkins B Mason Hammett, * — 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. . Watson Harper & Bros, N. 18 
The Man She Cared For. 0 0 Robinson “ % « 20 
Essays. . ° George Elliot 44 44 24 75 
Bacon: Men of Letter Series urch “ 60 1 — 
Complete Works of Coleridge. " : ° 40 Ea 200, set 18 
Probleme in Political Economy. ° . Sumner H Holt & Co. NX = 
On the Science and Art of Ed ° . Payne E L Kellogg & Co, N ¥ aS 
The Outskirts of Physical Science. A 0 9 Lee & Shepard, B 8 
Home and School Traiaing. . ° ° A J B Lippincott & Co. Phila 
Life of Paul. 4 3 Taylor D Lothrop & Co, Boston 8 
William the Silent. » 
Philosophy of the Unconscious. 3 vols, Hartmann Macmillan & Co, NV 9 00 
Education. Plummer March Bros, Lebanon, O 16 
The World as Will and Idea. 8 vols é 0 Schopenhauer James R Os & Co, Bos 5 00 
Christian Educators in Council. . Phillips & Hant. N Y 1 2 
— in your Sides. P Putnam Sons, NY 
. n 
electric Lighting ; Swinton D Van Nostrand, NV 1 50 
Telegraphic Code. 5 0 0 ° ‘ Hunter & Potter John Wiley & Son, N Y 5 00 
Chinese Gordon. Hake RB Worthington, N i 2 
Anti Siav Da 2 0 
Your Luck . in Your Hand. . . Craig “ 00 12 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


SPEcIAL attention is invited to the an- 
nouncement of Messrs. F. H. Gilson, 226 
Franklin Street, Boston, and 8. R Winchell 
& Co., Chicago, in this issue of Taz JOURNAL, 
of an important new music book, entitled Bou- 
quet of Song, a graded course in singing in 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation, edited by Daniel Bach- 
ellor, a graduate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, 
London, Eng. This system is growing in pop- 
ularity in this country, and Mr. Bachellor has 
met a want by preparing this excellent book, 
which he has tested in his own successfu! 
teaching. The work begins with the simplest 
exercises of the First Step. and goes on in pro 
gressive order into the Sixth Step. The exer- 
cises are carefully graded, and pains have been 
taken to provide such tunes as will combine 
pleasure with instruction. It is intended for 
class use, and will be found sufficient for two 
successive courses of lessons, and will prepare 
the pupils for the Elementary and Intermedi- 
ate Certificates of the Tonie Sol-fa College. 
To this end an Appendix has been added, con- 
taining the Elementary and Intermediate 
Rhythms and the Minor Mode Phrases, The 
book is nicely printed on heavy paper, and is 
far superior to the ordinary music-book. Price, 
post-paid, 25 cents, and orders should be sent 


either to F. H Gilson, Tonic Sol-fa publisher, 
226 Franklin Street, Boston; or, S. R. Wiu- 
chell & Co., educational publishers, 88 Metro- 
politan Block, Chicago. 


Ir will greatly interest the readers of TAE 
JOURNAL to find in its advertising columns 
the announcement of Johnson’s New Univer- 


sal Cyclopedia, planned originally by Horace| high 


Greeley, LL D., and edited by Prest. F. A. P. 
Barnard, LL.D., Columbia College, N. Y., 
and Prof. Arnold Guyot, LL.D., College of 
New Jersey (as editors-in-chief), assisted by the 
ablest scholars of the world in the several de- 
partments. The late A. J. Johnson, by his 
wonderful business ability and skill, has made 
this Encyclopedia one of the best-known ref- 
erence books of the age. Over 6,000 sets were 
sold in 1883 in this country, and the rate of 
sale for 1884 promises a sale of 8,000 sets for 
the year. This great work has thirty-one de- 
partments, with an editor of the highest learn- 
ing foreach. They include the following top- 
les: Agriculture, Army and Navy, Astronomy, 
Biography (American), Biography (Foreign), 
Botany, Chemistry, Christianity, Education, 
Engineering, Ethnology, Fine Arts, Geography 
(American), Geography (Foreign), Geography 
(Physical), Geology, History, Industrial Arts, 
Language and Literature, Law, Mathematics, 
Medicine, Music, Mythology, Philosophy, 
Physics, Politics and Government, Z ölogy, 
Miscellaneous, Summary, ete. We heartily 
commend this monument of American schol- 


arship to all of our readers, and ask them to 

read the testimonials of the leading men of the 

world to its great merit. New-Engiand educa- 

tors should call upon E. B. Fairchild, 47 Frank- 

an 

school-room. 


Nopopy should neglect a cough. Take 
Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar 
instanter. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

The nutritive properties of Colden's Liquid 

Tonic sustain the body without solid 
no other. 


SWASBY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State NORNAL SCHOOL, 
Satem, Mass , March 11, 1884 

Mr. J. A. Swasey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal Schoo! with about three thou- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 

nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HAAR. 


— There are about 1,000,000 species in the 
animal kingdom. Of beetles alone over 100, 
000 species are known, and the whole number 
of insects is set at 500,000. 


—I could scarcely speak: it was almost im- 
possible to breathe through my nostrils. 
Using Ely’s Cream Balm a short time I was 
entirely relieved. My head has not been so 
clear nor voice so strong in years. I recom- 
mend this admirable remedy to all afflicted 
with Catarrh or Colds in the head.—J. O. 
TicuHEenor, Shoe Merchant, Elizabeth, N. J. 
(Price 50 cts.) . 

— About 30,000 able-bodied men are at pres- 
ent working in the mines of California. 


— Hardly a newspaper printed but speaks of 
a sudden death by heart disease. Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator would have cured it. Strong 
assertion; but many have said they were taken 
from the grave by it. $1. per bottle at 


— Alone,—but can aman be said to be really 
alone when he has his thoughts and an Ester- 
brook Steel Pen ? 


— A building is being erected in N. Y. City, 
at Nassau and Liberty streets, to be 13 stories 


ImporRTaNT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city. 


— Of the species of higher animals there are 
1.200 mammals, 7,500 birds, 2,000 reptiles, and 
10,000 fishes. 


—Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. 

— The output of gold and silver, in Califor- 
nia, still amounts to $20,000,000 per year. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottie. 


Examination of Teachers. 
A public examination of candidates for positions in 
the Milford Public Schools for the school year begin- 
ning Sept. 1, will take place in room No. 1, Park School, 
Saturday, May 24, beginning at 9 a. M. 
WM. E. HATCH, Supt. of School. 


Milford, Mass., May 6, 1884. 4708 


WARREN 
Intellectual Arithmetic 


UPON THE 


INDUCTIVE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix Containing a Sketch 
of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, and George B. 
Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 


The Editors of the New Edition have tried to make the COLBURN 
METHOD OF INSTRUCTION more apparent and attractive; they have made 
the ascent more gradual in certain portions of the book, and have carefully re- 
vised all questions which related to prices and coins now out of date. They 
have introduced two new chapters which form a good connecting link between 


Mental and Written Arithmetic. 
It is believed that this edition of Colburn is the fullest, most scientific, most 


systematic, and every way the best, Intellectual Arithmetic ever published. 
The New Edition is 16mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


PPP 

Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
linear feries of C „which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Iuterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


0 . Specimen eand Cata free. 
416 CHA s DE SI VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiological Charts of Life.“ 


Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON 
Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, NE Agt., 323 St., Boston. 


The Cream of a Whole Library, A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 


lished. To see it is to appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the 


pv! Replete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new. Send for cir- 


culars and full particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa, Working Agents wanted at once. 
— — 


THE PERFEGT PENCIL TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design. 


let m RULED - PLAIN 
Flits Prices from three [3] to fiſteen 


8 (15] cents: within the reach of 


. every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
7 Manufactured by the 


~ Acme Stationery = Paper Co. 


117 FULTON Sr., NEW YORK. 


GOPYRIGHTED, 1682. AOME STATIONERY AND PAPER Company. 


PHOTOS RAPHS 


_ AIDS IN TEACHING. 
Soule hotograph d. — 2 the Olt Masters; Ragravings, Etchings, Stet- 
338 


of Places in all Parts of 

These publications furnish an inexpensive means of graphic illustration 
in the 2 room, and are recommended by such educators as Dr. Wm. 
Mass, Dr. Larkin Dunton of the Boston Normal 


WASHINGTON STREET, Sol, and Prof. C. K. Norton of Harvard College. 
BOSTON, MASS., 
FOR SALE. 


THE FREN 
CH CONVERSATION CLUB A first-class and flourishing private school in Colorado, 


meets every Monday, until vacation, from 7.30 to 9.30| outfit of furni good- its 
the direction of Prot. N. Cyr. All who cost. farnltare. te and go of 
{on — enjoy special advantages. ill health. Apply at once to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager NV. E. 
16 


Bureau of Education. 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


day from 10 to 11 o'clock. r* 469 
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Teachers’ Agencies, PUBLISHER'S NOTES. CATARRH THIS REMEDY TAKE NOTICE. 
— — TEACHERS who desire a cool retreat in which 8 was discovered by le pre] Ne wndersigned, Manager of the New 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
RMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN 7 East Lach St, N. v. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


pest TEACHERS, ana rouktan, 


IE McoQUEEN, Lebanon, Mo., 
— 1 the agency of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, I have secured an excellent situ- 
ation. I most heartily thank you for — prompt and 
erous dealings with me, and would urge all teach- 
ers wishing to better their condition, to secure the ser- 
vices of the Bureau, as Western school boards are 
securing Eastern teachers through this agency. 

The Manager of this Bureau has an experience 

of over twenty years as Teacher and Superintendent. 
For application form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilten St., Allentewn, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


troduces to coll schools, and families superior: 
Princi ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
department of instruction; recommends 


esses for e 
good parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. 
Amerwan and ency 
240 ax (1) 23 U Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on request. 
Address A. LOVELL & Oo., 

16 ASTOR PLACE, New YORE. 

N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 

„calls for teachers at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the past 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOULWINE, Proprietor, 
462 2 288 ½ Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


j EREACHERS 
e Luropean 
Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, cipsls, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 

es, well recommended. — advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. L. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Eurove. 427 == 


TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want yoar name; if 
you are ambitious, and want — Say and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, —— A Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

64 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 


situations would do well Agency K 
plleation- form. * 


TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


NOW 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
Copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MUTUAL PLAN.’ 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager, 
465 tt 1613 Chest: ut St., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS. 


We are making a special effort this 
year with Normal 
— and will spare neither time nor expense in 
— ng complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
2 Ur this season. It you are open to a proposition at 
» you had better ter with us, as we can infinitely 
407 te your chances of getting just what you want. 
tt LEMMON BRO'S, Xansas City, Mo. 


SCHOOL Ane contain 212 deautifal 
hromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Gard, price 


— Co., Warren, 430 == 


Send for Cirewlar of Educational Portraits. 


to pass the hot days of summer and at the same 
time acquire that most desirable accomplish- 
ment, a thorough mastery of the French and 
German languages, will read with pleasure the 
announcement of the famous Berlitz School of 
Languages, the principals of which have de- 
cided to open a Summer School at Backsport, 
Me. Teachers who have been unable to attend 
the well-known Berlitz schools in Boston, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere, will now have an unex- 
celled opportunity to acquire a knowledge of 
idiomatic French and German, seldom obtain- 
able outside of their respective countries. One 
of the special features of this school consists 
in the assigning of a native teacher, who also 
acts as guide, to each party of students. This 
teacher is associated with the students through- 
out the day, leads and directs the conversation 
where necessary, and thus prompts all to a 
constant use of the idioms and colloquial ex 
pressions of the language,—the despair of the 


book-taught student. The location of the 
school on the shores of the beautiful Penobscot 
River speaks for itself. Address, for circulars, 


Berlitz School of Languages, 154 Tremont St., 
Boston. 


WE invite the special attention of teachers 
and school officers to the card of 8. S. Wool- 
wine, proprietor of the Southern School Agency, 
2386 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn., that 
appears under the heading of Teachers 
Agencies,” in Tum JouRNAL of this week 
The Southern School Agency has been in suc- 
cessful operation four years, and is fully estab- 
lished and reliable. Its manager, S. S. Wool- 
wine, Esq., is a practical teacher, at the head 
of the well known Howard School of Nashville, 
Tenn. It is the largest graded school in the 
South, and Mr. Woolwine gives his personal 
attention to the selection of good teachers for 
positions. He is strongly indorsed by A. D. 
Mayo, Associate Editor of THz JOURNAL; 
Hon. Leon Trousdale, State Supt. of Public 
Schools of Tennessee; Professor Lupton of 
Vanderbilt University; S. T. Crowell, Esq., 
Supt, of Schools of Nashville; and Dr. Edward 


S. Joynes, of University of Tennessee. Teach- 
ers seeking positions in the South will do well 
to correspond with Mr. Woolwine. He is on 
the ground, and knows the needs of that sec- 
tion of our country. 


AT the semi-annual convention of the Mass. 
W. C. T. U., held in Holyoke, Mass, April 23 
and 24, 1884, the following resolution was 
passed unanimously: 

Resolved. That the Mass. W. C. T. U. in- 
dorse the Hygienic Physiology, by Joel Dorman 
Steele. Ph.D., published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New Tork, and edited by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
Superintendent of Scientific Instruction of the 
National W. C. T. U., as a standard work on 
the action of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics, 
and recommend it to the School Boards of the 
State as a text-book.“ 

Dr. Steele’s book is suitable for schools; is 


scientific and popular. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS! 


200 CARDS, 1000 POINTS, 
Recreation and Instruction Combined, 
Cover the whole feld of Political and Physical Geog. 
The most popular aid ever presented the teacher. 
25,000 sets sold in six months. Recommended by 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, ana every teacher 
that sees them. ents wanted at every Institute. 
Remit One Dollar for complete set. Address FREE- 
MAN & RIDDLE, Columbus, Ohio. U. 8. His- 
tory on same plan out in Maron. 461 zz 


THE TEACHER’S AID 
To School 2282 : 
to all schools. Raises the per cent. of attend. 

orm ty n . 

Reco by 8 A. P. Stone, 8 fle 
Mass. 1. Agent of 
of Education ; 2 A. for sample copy Ct. * 

Educators, send cents . Stam 

dress, „ M. BANNON 
eld, Mass. 


PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St. Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


$1.50. 
BINDERS Fer &. Boston. 


— — 


ent proprietors. and is the 
result of experiments, 
based upon many years ex-; 
perience as Pharmacists. 
It is wholly different from 
all other p ons 
everused for these 
troubles: being perfectly 
barmiess and agreeable ; 
offering in those respects 
a marked contrast to the 
DANGEROUS AND HABM- 
FUL LIQUIDS. SNUFFS, 
AND OCAUTERIZING row 
Dans, Apply by the finger 


? into the nostrils, Send 
\Y-FEVER for circular. 80 cents at 
- 60 cents by mail registered. 
470d RLT BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. v. 


To Madison. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis. in July next 
If you have not selected this as the Road you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do so at once. 
1. It is the shortest line between these points. 
2. It runs seven fast trains 
Dining Oar, Falac Oar 
. Northwes q 
and Parlor Cars are its trains. 
4. Its Road- bed and other track and train equip- 
All Rastern coupon tishes tqente will be permitted 
to sell through tick via this line; and 


6. This Company will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one fall fare Chieago 1% Madison, and one-fifth 
fare returning. 

For all particulars required, and for a copy of “A 
Summer Holiday,” write to the Gen. PassENGER 
AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. They will be sent 
Tree of charge. 449 30 t 


“Gems of the Northwest 


Is the title of a Tourists’ Guide issued by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Written in a pleasing vein and pro- 
fusely illustrated with handsome views of 
the various summer resorts and points of 
interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Dakota, it attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from the first, and holds 
it until the book is finished and a desire 
to visit those picturesque regions awak- 
ened. Teachers, Tourists, and Summer 
Travelers should send to A. V. H. 
CarPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and secure a copy. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway is the line selected by the teach- 


the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis., in July 


next. 
466 g cow 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 


in JULY next, are advised not to 


make any arrangements regarding 
Route of Journey at present. 


The Boston & Albany N. l. 


will sell Tickets to Madison at as 
low rates as offered by any 
other Line. 


Apply to OL PASS'R OFFICE, 
462tf 232 Washington St, Boston. 


daily from Chicago to | partn 


ers of the United States for their route to| f 


ENGLAND Bureau or Epvcation, de- 
signs to be present at the meeting of the 
Natrona Epvucationat ASssociaTION, 
at Mapison, Wis., July 15 to 18; and 
also at the meeting of the American Ix- 
STITUTE AT MartTua’s VINEYARD, July 
7 and 8; and will be happy to meet and 
aid school officers who derire to employ 
first-class teachers in any department 
of school work, for the ensuing year, 
and all teachers who desire to be so em- 
ployed. It is very important for our mem- 
bers who seek the best positions to attend 
these meetings to give opportunity for per- 
sonal interviews with employers. 
HIRAM ORCUTT. 

Boston, May 13, 1884. 


TO THE RIGHT MAN 


Who will invest $1800, will be given a half interest in a 
desirable school property in Illinois, and half of the 
$4,000 annual profit, and, during the absence of bis 


er, $500 annum. A rare opportunity. 

Apply  -HIRAM ORCUTT, * 
Manager N. K. Bureau, 

470 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Musio offers 3 Courses. 


Go College Calendar, containing tall par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 


DIRECTORY. 
Coll Pr Schools, 
COLLEGES. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Color Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 as 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTORE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
ont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG T, Boston. 
4 3238 examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
an 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 2 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTR. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address O. BRAGDON, 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittefield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and XXX Literary and artistic advanta- 

ges superior. . O. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 


training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
in Por circular and further particulars apply at the 


0 Washin St. (Deacon House 
1679 Washington f. BARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ar Woromstzer. For Both Sexes. 
‘or particulars, 
458 E. H. Principal. 


‘AL SCHOO. 
TATE NORM. E. u 


next term will begin with entrance examination 
= Cane, „ 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HY, Prin. 


catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Bor A.M, 
TATE SCHOOL, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL WRSTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Bor. 188 
address 


u Feb. 7. For inf 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
455 294 Nassen St., New Kerk City. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
von, 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for al classes of student. Addres 
for Circular or information, T. J. MonGay, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


SICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
Pees AND CLAS 24 


J Common 
and Classical, Address Mowsy & , Principals, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NOW READY. 


THE THIRD READER 


— O THE — 


NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By W. Turts and H. E. Horr. 
Containing studies, Songs, and Chants, arranged as Trios and Quartets for soprano 


and alto voices. 
Introduction Price, 40 cents. 
ww A sample copy for examination will be sent to teachers by mail on receipt of 
the Introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
469 NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, S4N FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


2 1 4 Higher Mathematics. | Just Published, Se, How 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. Leaflets from Motley ? 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book & phy Course. 

Edited by JOSEPHINE k. HODGDON. 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 
school use 


le’s 14 Weeks in the ces. 7 vols.; &., &. 
for Catalogues. 

LoruRor MOTLEY, especially adapted to 
and home reading. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING TON, Agt. for New England, 
Boston. 
Among these selections will be found studies upon 


32 Bromfield St., 


which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a manent 

J. H. B UT LE R, historical fame. 4 

925 Chestn tree HILADELPHIA The 81 of den; 0 0 0 
ut 6 t, F "| Silent; Life and Death of p Sidney; The 


PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOCS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW sSPELLERS, 
e., e., Kc. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


Fire-ships. 
Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 3 To. 


A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston. Mass. 


— ‘The Only Illustrated School Edition, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co, | # POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
MONROE'S Readers & Spoilers Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


pees — 628 Chestnut St. | Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. | = The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 


WARREN'S New Geographies. — 

— — — price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
. * 1 BOSTON. ers and School Officers for examina- 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. tion, 45 cts. 

BERARD’S New d. & History. 16 Astor Place, Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 

— Child's History. NEW YORE. practical ose > 0 

Os American Literature, K. 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 244 m 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 183 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


School and College Text-Books, 


90 Cuamsers Sr., New York. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Oo., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text 
Book Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 


Campbell’s Reading Speliers, 
Finsr AND Books. 


COLLINS & BROTHER. 


UNDERFILUS NEW TABLE BOOK. 18mo 08 


Nos I. anp II. A bds. 6 

ADAMS NEW ARITHWETIO. Revised Edition. .6 

We would call the attention of all progressive Edu ADAMN’S IMPROVED ARITAMETIU, . . *. ; 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat-| (OFFIN’S CONIU SECTIONS AND ANALYTICAL 
isfied a re of — will result in the GEOWRTRY. . 2 
admission that they m a want long ex enced ON’S BOOK-KEEP agile and 
teachers of every grade. Other n course 2 * * * 
Preparation. Any information relating to the above 


application, by letter or QUARK & MAYNARD, 134 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 4 vig 
dersen’s Histories and Hlist’1 Readers 
90 Chambers St., N. V. City. in in 5 


Leighten’s Histery ef Rome; 
School Books Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 468m 


will be 


Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 


Binders for The rnal , tpald lish and Higher Lessons in English 
— » $1.50, pos iutchisen’s Physiclogy and — 
af N ENG. PUBLISHING co., J.D. Agt., H. I. SMITH 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. | 15; Wabash Av.. 111 Devonshire t, Roston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Tenth Season........Term ef six Weeks. 


For Teachers, College Students, Clergymen, La and all who are interested in Beadi peak- 
Lake Shore, 98 miles weet of Niaga 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, u. A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts Coll 
1 A. 4 ego, and 8 Lecturer on the 
| I rratory, Philadelphia, will open a Summer Sc of Elocution at 
» Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishing to Fn the School will 
board and rooms. For further information address, College Hal, ass. 4630 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 


NINTH SESSION, JULY 7 TO AUGUST 18. 
mA — price of ing the College of Lan from $4 00 to $8 00 Our tis 
. w pup 
2 ae ~~ yy gee by Mr. W. G. De Celle, Burlington, Vi. Every letter for board and — 


Copies of the me may be had at the bookstores of F. W. CuRisTern, New Tork; CARL SOHO 
Kor, Boston; Jon WANAMAK Philadel! Bopert Co., Cincinnati, "be 
veut to applicants by Dr. L. Burlington 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 

SERIES OF TEXT- BOORR: 
Hiuxley’s Lessens in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 
He * 1 im Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, - 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lesseus in Hlem. Physics, 1.40 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Kducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


42 Bleeker St. 

THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘sew ious, 

Publish Vaiuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GKAKKAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THK GKEAT IS OF 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THK KOYAL Scheer SERIES OF READERS, 
VAFOKD SUADAL-SCHOUL TKACHERY’ BIBLES, 


pend for Catalogues. 887 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DSALEKS LN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


sublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUGA” ON, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART Li; — OF 
- 9 Adopted ton 
— Schoot Board. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG COMPANY. 


399 tf Park Street, BOSTON. 
Natienal Subscription Agency 
H OW Oldest of the im the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
S AVE ry of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s BUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies, all kinds, 
14 HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 as 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
ontgome orm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s —— and nometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


Br A. P. 
Bupt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 


Specimen copy sent for examination on 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PoRTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 — 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Saker Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson's 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History .. 


Vol, XIX.—No. 20 


— 


New Musical Publications. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK. 
Cloth, $200. Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 

“GILLETTE.” by Audran, com of 
Olivette and Mascot $1.00. — 

KALLIWODA’S MASS, ia A Major. $1.00. 

REISSIGER’S FOURTH MASS, in Ed. 
80 cts. Two first-class Masses. 


SPANISH MANDOLINE METHOD. 
Wixwer. 75 cts. The Mandoline is much like a 


guitar. 


MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HYMNS. 
Eighteen appropriate songs and hymns, 25 cenes. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 130th Peaim. 
8 I. DABLING. 80 cents. Nine good Quartets, 
oruses, 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. Cloth. 
F. L. Rirrsy. $2.50. A most valuable book for 
music students. 


STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 
(Quartet and Octet Chorus. $1.00. 170 pages. 26 
of the very best Quartets. 


SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and Piano.) 
WINNER. 62 popularairs of the day. $2.00. 


THE SOPRANO. (A Musical Story.) Cloth. 
Jane Kinosrorp. $1.00. A fascinating musical 


—™ Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C., 
467 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 
School of Elocution. 


Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 


catalogue. 
No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, III. 


849 uz J. O. FEITSHANS, Principal, 
G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German for 
(4 vols. 1.265 
Putnam’s Atlases 2 vols.), 750. to $95 
The Elemen 30 vols. 


Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 1.83 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each ‘50 

Leffingwell’s 2 Classics Schools, 1.50 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical — „78 


1.93 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Mstheotics, and Logic 
8 conomics 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
— atural Theology 1 56 
Le Duo’s rr Draw. us. 9.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Fall with specimen pages, mailed application 
tn the 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 


New Ed. Revised i2mo. Illus. Cloth. $1.50; 
A COMPENDIOUS MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By Chas. W. Eliot and 
H. Storer. Revised, with the codperation of 
of Chem- 


k H. 
the authors, by Wm. Ripley Nichols 
istry in the Mass. Instituve of Technology. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Publish 


NEW YORK, 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
(21 VoLUMEs.) 

In sets and single volumes, with and without Plates. 
Cheap editions and Library editions in cloth and 
fine bindings. 

Will publish shortly, 

A TEXT-BOOK ON THE METHOD OF 
LEAST SQUARES. By Prof. MANSFIELD 
MERRIMAN, of Lehigh University, Pa.. . ... $2.00 

ASHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTHY. By Dr Hermann Korn, 
Prof. of Chem in the University of Leipzig. 
Translated and edited from the second German 
edition by Prof. T. 8. HumPprpes, in the University 
of Wales, with a colored table of spectra and nu- 
merous wood-engravings (over 600 pages). 


Ready in June: 


price, 50 cents. 
Ready in June: 


Hiclectic Educational Series. 
ANNOUCEMENTS. 


ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. —— new. Pro- 


fusely illustrated with engravings and colored plates. Adapted 
About 208 pp. Full eloth. Introduction — 2 apted to Common an 


High Schools, 
copy price,85 cents. Exchange 


ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Epwaxp S Exuis. The most beautiful and interesting primary history published. More 


than 100 illustrations by the best artists. About 208 pp. me ea 12mo, half roan, cloth sides. 
age 


Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. 


Ready in June: 


price, 30 cents, 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING, Industrial and Free Hand 


Schools, In 12 Numbers. 


Drawing. By Miss CHRISTINA SULLIVAN, Teacher of Drawing in the Cincinnati Public 


XK Catalogue free on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. FP STHARNG, New Hngland Agt, 6 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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| 
Paneous Speech, Pulpit and Platform Delivery, Reading. Recitation, and Oratory. Five instructors, each 
& specialist. Hates ker tuition and boarding moderate. Send for full Descriptive Circular to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 
SECOND YEAR'S SESSION. 
The Delsarte System. of Expression , 


